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EGOTISM. 


AS MANIFESTED IN THE WORKS AND LIVES OF GREAT AND SMALL MEN. 


Man, after all that can be said in his favor, is but a 
little being—endowed with very respectable capaci- 
ties, no doubt, and capable of much progress—but still, 
as he appears to the eye in his daily walks, lamentably 
little. What we call great men, are great only ina 
relative sense. Their intellectual dimensions appear 
colossal from the stunted minds with which they are 
compared or contrasted. But they are not great in any 
absolute meaning of the term, and their superiority 
over the mass would perhaps be hardly discernible, 
if the mind’s eye should obtain a glance at the whole 
scale of being, as it runs on a very slightly inclined 
plane from dust to Deity. Human Nature, indeed, has 
every inducement to be humble. _ Its frailty, its imper- 
fection, its comparative helplessness, its insufficiency 
for itself, are facts which are continually pushing 
themselves upon its notice. Even the haughty Hi- 
dalgo, who, when he stumbled and fell, exclaimed 
furiously, ‘‘ This comes of walking upon the earth,” 
unconsciously foamed out a lesson on humility. All 
the circumstances of man’s being are silent teachers 
of the foolishness of pride. Whether we survey the 
past or the present, in the history of our own lives, or 
that of the race, little is seen to justify self-exaltation, 
and much to call forth self-abasement. The greatest 
of historians is unconsciously the greatest of satirists, a 
satirist before whom Horace and Juvenal, Dryden and 
Pope, dwindle into insignificance. There isa terrible 
pertinency in many a sentence of Tacitus, compared 
with which the keenest sarcasm of the moral poet is 
tame. History might be personified as Scorn, point- 
ing her “slow unmoving finger” at the records of 
folly and crime which have so great a preponderance 
in the annals of the race. And yet with this long 
array of facts to produce humilty of spirit, there is no 
infirmity of our infirm nature more general, and more 
difficult of eradication, than Egotism—personal pride 
—intense and all absorbing self-exaltation. This sen- 
timent is not confined to the high, to the low, or to 
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those who are unfortunate enough to be neither. It 
pervades and permeates all. It falls, like the rain, 
on the just and on the unjust, on the great and on the 
mean. It may display itself in singular methods, it 
may lurk under fantastic forms, and at times there 
may be a difficulty of distinguishing it amidst its 
numerous and cunning disguises ; but whether it be 
hid beneath affected modesty, or apparently remorse- 
less self-annihilation, or be exhibited in the most 
ridiculous and sickening forms of self-adulation, it is 
still found to be the one spirit, assuming different 
garbs—vanity manifesting itself in variety. It is the 
mind’s magnifying mirror in which we delightedly 
survey ourselves, amplified to gigantic size. By 
turns, it is a shield, against whose tough surface the 
shafts of envy, malice and scorn fall harmless—an 
armor of Milan steel, through which the sharpest axe 
of criticism cannot hew its way—the mind’s citadel, 
to which it retires when driven from every other de- 
fence. Or we may call it the heart’s physician, 
when diseased with the shame which clings to un- 
successful effort, and unrealized expectations ; and in 
its soothing balm or stimulating cordial, the soul is 
lulled into sweet repose from restless misgivings, or 
roused into stern defiance of calumny, calamity and 
persecution. The vocabulary of egotism, too, is time- 
honored, and is never worn by wear. It is “ gray 
with age and godlike.” It meets every trial of pride, 
every exigency of impudence, every check to folly. 
The quack, enraged with the public for their strange 
refusal to be poisoned with his pills, and indignant at 
the contemptuous epithets applied to himself and his 
discoveries, talks with as much confidence of perse- 
cution, unappreciated excellence, and Gallileo, as any 
champion of political innovation or moral reform. 
Egotism, in fact, whether propped by moral and in- 
tellectual energy, or by low chicane and brazen im- 
pudence, alters its expression but little. Its loud, clear 
tones of conscious importance, its deprecating whine, 
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its bullying and truculent defiance of opposing opi- 
nions, its free-masonry of glances, gestures and looks, 
invade the eye, ear and heart from all quarters—from 
the cell of the ascetic, from the hermitage of the 
devotee, from the study of the scholar, from the 
palace of the prince. The high-souled, and strong- 
hearted martyr, daring death for opinion’s sake— 
the great author, mocking the malice or ignorance 
of cotemporary judgment, and proudly casting his 
glance into far time for encouragement and. consola- 
tion—the brainless braggart of Grub street, the obse- 
quious lackey in the train of Bathos, vain of his own 
nonsense and vapidism, and spending his life in 
digging the grave of his works—have one sentiment 
at least in common, to declare them to be of one 
blood—the sentiment of their own personal import- 
ance. It is a star which rises with them at birth, 
and only sets in the gloom of death. 

To note the operation of this all-comprehending, 
all-appropriating sentiment of egotism, as its mani- 
festations are seen in great and small men, in history 
and in society, is worthy of a more philosophical brain 

. than is now brooding over it. Its highest manifesta- 
tion, however, is probably in those minds where it is 
developed in connection with a strong waderstand- 
ing, a vivid imagination and an invincible will. It 
then is the parent of daring courage both in action and 
speculation, and strengthens and braces the mind to 
bear up against every thing which conflicts with it. 
All great social, political, and religious reformers 
have been egotists. Those men who have stamped 
enduring images of themselves on the world’s institu- 
tions and modes of thought, have not been skeptics, 
troubled with a modest distrust of their own powers, 
or hair-splitting logicians, whose opinions were kept 
unsettled by the subtle process of analytical reasoning 
to which they were continually subjected ; but men of 
iron, who deemed themselves entrusted with special 
missions of measureless import, and who had an un- 
alterable trust in the truth of their opinions, and of 
their own capacity to inweave them into the very 
texture of society. To such persons opposition has 
but piled fuel on flame. Each of them felt within his 
own soul the ability to withstand every corporeal and 
mental torture which tyranny or ignorance had at its 
command. Standing alone amid myriad enemies, 
they have not quaked, or bated “ one jot of heart or 
hope,” but their courage deepened and enlarged in 
proportion as danger grew imminent. They have 
generally been successful. There was a torrent-like 
rush to their course, before which even the fierceness 
of unchecked passions was tamed. Such men have 
often been fanatics and bigots; their zeal, at times, 
‘has soared into malignity, or foamed into mad- 
ness ;” but in their worst hallucinations, they have 
ever been characterized by a stern strength of cha- 
racter, a freedom from fear, and an absence of all 
those faults which spring from meanness and little- 
ness of mind, which ever redeem them from the ob- 
loquy of vulgar fanaticism. In history they tower up 
above surrounding objects, like “ cities set upon a 
hill, which cannot be hid.” Their actions impress 
us with a solemn interest and respect, which we do 





not feel for common heroism, and their ‘‘ words are 
greater than other men’s deeds.’’ In Luther, we 
have a noble specimen of what courage can be in- 
fused into a man whose passions are strong, whose 
sense of personality is quick and keen, and who acts 
under the inspiration of great principles, to achieve 
great ends. We all feel that to force the will of such 
a man, is indeed “ tilting with a straw against a cham- 
pion cased in adamant ;” that his strongest impulses 
and greatest passions are Jeagued with his intellect 
and conscience in a manner to make all, whether 
prince, pope, or devil, give way before him. His 
indomitable energy of soul nothing could subdue. 
When told to beware of pursuing a journey, for fear 
of a certain Duke George who bore the great reformer 
no good will, he proudly answered, that he would not 
turn from his path though it rained Duke Georges nine 
days running. When warned from entering Worms, 
omaccount of the number of his enemies in that place, 
he answered, in the same spirit of fierce intrepidity, 
‘though there be as many devils in Worms as roof 
tiles, I will on.” Every one feels the difference be- 
tween a man of this make, and such men as Erasmus 
and Melancthon. Words like these are not spoken, 
and deeds like these are not done by persons whose 
humility produces distrust of their powers, or whose 
catholic and enlarged spirit shrinks from dogmatism. 
There are, indeed, certain periods when humility 
almost ceases to be a virtue, and where zeal, fanati- 
cal and uncompromising though it be, is necessary. 
Men are wanted who are not continually checked in 
their journey in the path of duty by intellectual 
scruples. Such persons must be, to a very great ex- 
tent, egotists before man, however humble they may 
be before God; but it is an egotism almost justified in 
its highest soarings, by the grandeur and majesty of 
soul with which it is accompanied. 

We have next to consider this sentiment as it is 
manifested in authors, or that portion of the industrial 
classes of society who have generally the greatest 
fondness for their products, and consequently who 
have the most egotism. Authors are naturally classed 
into three kinds. We have first the aristocrats of 
literature, who occupy the high places of letters, and 
whose thoughts soar upward, seeking the Beautiful 
and Sublime ; second, the mediocre, who move along 
with delicate step the level plain of intellectual 
enterprise, disturbed by few restless desires to sink 
or soar, and who seek the Elegant through loyal 
obedience to the Fame; and third, the positively and 
piteously bad, who appear born under the wrath and 
curse of intellectual beauty, who are continually 
tending downward and discovering new abysses of 
Bathos, who are fruitful in nothing but monstrosities, 
and original in nothing but folly, whose intellectual 
children are either born dead, or damned as soon as 
born. Between the great and the common, there are 
numerous varieties, as there are between the medio- 
cre and the low. Yet they nearly all appear to be 


blessed with one common feeling-—the feeling of 
their own importance, and the greatness of their own 
powers and productions. 

The egotism of great writers presents a fruitful theme 
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ofcomment. The undue ascendancy of thoughts, pas- 
sions and prejudices purely individual, corrupts many 
animmortal work. The design of some writers would 
seem to be, not to place objects before the eye as they 
are mirrored in their reason or imagination, but as 
they are modified and changed by their own peculiari- 
ties of individual temperament and thought. They 
aspire to ‘‘ multiply themselves among mankind.” 
Their ideals are oftener grounded upon personal 
tastes than absolute principles. In their delineations 
of character, those imaginary beings whom we are 
most called upon to love, are but glorified images of 
themselves. Their epic poems are the epics they 
have lived and thought; their metaphysics, the phi- 
losophy of their own consciousness. Shakspeare and 
Scott are perhaps the only two great writers in Eng- 
lish literature, who have painted outward life, cha- 
racter and manners, with perfect fidelity, and without 
the admixture of their own feelings and tastes. Mil- 
ton’s egotism touches the sublime. The Satan of 
Paradise Lost is a representation of what John Milton 
would be, if he were placed ‘high on the gorgeous 
seat”? of Pandemonium, as the ruler of its powers; 
and consequently the devil has perhaps a little more 
than justice done to him. The Titanic might and 
majesty of that immortal creation, almost reconcile us 
to incarnate Evil. No man could have drawn sucha 
character unless his whole soul had been in his work. 
The egotism of Wordsworth colors all his writings. 
He cannot go out of himself and sympathize with 
other grades and conditions of being, but “‘ he accom- 
modates the shows of things to the desires of his mind,” 
and makes Nature and man talk in the Wordsworthian 
dialect. His works are the harvest of his own “ quick 
eye,” that ‘‘ thinks and broods over his owz heart.” 
In the personal character of Wordsworth we see the 
same egotism as in his writings. His poems origin- 
ally were unpopular, the principles of taste on which 
they are written were misrepresented and ridiculed, 
their faults were magnified, and their merits under- 
rated, with a dishonesty almost unprecedented in the 
history of criticism, and all that irony and sarcasm 
could effect in making them and their author ridicu- 
lous, was unsparingly used, but the result was only to 
make him more confirmed than ever in his course. 
His faith in his future triumph extracted daily nutri- 
ment from the censures which threatened him with 
literary annihilation. When he discovered that the 
regularly constituted arbiters of public opinion on 
matters of taste, were indisposed to do him justice, 
he tock the task upon himself, and in his prefaces 
glorified his own powers and works in a spirit 
of unhesitating self-reliance. Travelers who have 
visited him, seem to concur in representing his 
egotism as tending to the colossal. His conversation 
is of himself and his opinions; interspersed with 
copious extracts from his own writings, read with 
great zest and exact emphasis. Perhaps the public 
has been the gainer by this quality of Wordsworth’s 
mind. Amore humble spirit would have been crushed 
by the opposition he received, and ceased to write 
with the condemnation of the Lyrical Ballads. The 
world would have gained a very modest, sensitive 





and retiring man, and lost Peter Bell, the White Doe 
of Rhysiton, and the Excursion. 

Byron’s egotism was less deep and spiritually in- 
tense than that of Wordsworth, though more showy. 
Like all his other qualities, it was a “fiery particle.” 
The love of approbation modified it considerably. 
But still in his poems we generally see it as the 
animating principle of all, and only saved by the in- 
tellectual power with which it is accompanied, and 
almost justified, from exciting disgust. or ridicule. 
The sameness of his characters has passed into a pro- 
verb. From Manfred to Don Juan, one soul flames 
through them all. The only difference between those 
poems which are psycological auto-biographies, and 
those which are narratives of imaginary beings, lies 
in the variations of the personal pronoun. In one, 
the first person singular is used ; in the other, resort is 
made to the third. 

His characters have been compared to the movable 
pictures in Mr. Newbury’s print shops, where the same 
face looks out upon us from the furs of a judge, the 
uniform of a soldier, and the rags of a beggar. In the 
consideration of this fact we perceive the difference 
between versatility and universality. The former 
Byron possessed to a remarkable degree, both in 
mind and morals, but to the latter he had hardly the 
slightest claim. He could be “gay, grave, sage, or 
wild,” at pleasure, but it was all Byronic. He had 
little or no sympathy with universal nature. Fora 
quarter of a century he filled the imaginations of the 
English people with the portraitures of himself, 
and made them sympathize with his slightest joys, 
sorrows, humors, and sins. He never lost sight of 
himself in the contemplation of the grandest ph2- 
nomena of nature, the mightiest achievements of 
human genius, the most glorious scenes which have 
been consecrated by valor, patriotism, and religion. 
He thrust his form and features into every picture he 
drew, and evidently felt himself greater and more im- 
portant than every thing else in it. His sense of per- 
sonality was a restless, uneasy consciousness. It is 
constantly obtruded on the reader’s attention and 
patience. Byron seems at times to have had a dim 
conception that he was not after all so much mightier 
than everybody, and every thing else in the world, 
and was compelled te lash himself into his own good 
opinion. He never “ possessed himself in any quiet- 
ness.”” The spectacle of so much lofty self-conceit 
would have been unendurabie in any other than a 
great genius. His imitators were speedily silenced, 
though many of them were men of considerable 
talents. A poetical philosophy which taught that it 
was the sign of a noble soul to hate ‘“‘ our neighbor 
and love our neighbor’s wife,’ and which seemed to 
take it for granted, that the seventh commandment was 
not made for the protection of ‘those husbands who 
labored under the incapacity of making repartees,” or 
of clothing their jealousies in passionate thought and 
elegant diction, was not likely to receive much favor, 
unless it were recommended by great power of imagi- 
nation, and gilded with uncommon richness of expres- 
sion. Besides, to sympathize with the sorrows and 
weaknesses of genius, is very different from sympa- 
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thizing with the pains and follies of mediocrity, and in 
verse no man has a right to be miserable who is not 
eloquent and strong. We can tolerate “ fine frenzy,” 
but not ‘“‘mere frenzy.” “Byron is the hero who 
shows his wounds; his imitators are beggars in the 
street, who cry, ‘look at these sores, sir.’ ” ; 

» It would be an easy task to multiply instances of 
great men and great egotists, but as we are not writing 
a history of literature and philosophy, the calling of 
too large a number of witnesses might be considered 
impertinent. There are two sayings, however, which 
we cannot refrain from quoting, representing as they 
do the sublimity of the sentiment—one from a very 
small monarch, the other from a very great philoso- 
pher. Kepler once remarked, in reference to the inat- 
tention or contumely with which his discoveries were 
received, that “if the Almighty waited six thousand 
years for one, to see what He had made, I may surely 
wait two hundred for one to understand what I have 
seen.” But the Portuguese monarch, who said one 
summer’s day, as he quietly enjoyed his siesta, and 
the disjointed images of things floated lazily through 


_ his little brain—that if the Almighty had consulted him 


in the creation of the world, he would have spared 
him some absurdities—must be considered the greatest 
egotist and the most impious, who has left records of 
himself in speech or composition. Human conceit 
can go no further than that. The remark with which 
the transcendental professor, Fichte, closed a lecture to 
his -pupils—“ that in his next he would create God”’— 
is much modified by the principles of his philosophical 
creed, and is not so impious a saying as the other, or 
as it may appear to those who are ignorant of the 
dialectical subtleties of Egoism. 

The prevalence of egotism among great authors is 
not perhaps a matter on which it is necessary to ex- 
pend any superfluous wonder. They have had suffi- 
cient provocations to personal pride. Egotism has 
saved many a noble soul from being crushed by 
ignorant and malignant opposition, or disheartened by 
untoward circumstances, or “slaughtered by pins.” 
Meanness, baseness, and bigotry too often dog the 
march of great genius, and call forth its withering 
scorn, and feed its self-reliance. Literature has its 
martyrs as well as religion; and departures from ac- 
credited principles of taste sometimes provoke as 
much passionate denunciation, as heresies in belief. 
To inform others, we must not only know more than 
others, but feel that we know more. The power of 
the magician ceases when he begins to doubt his 
power. The life of an original thinker is harassed 
by a thousand petty annoyances, which nothing but a 
sense of personal superiority can withstand ; and when 
we complain of a great work, that it is deformed by 
dogmatism, and personal pride, we should busy our 
minds in answering the question, whether it would 
ever have been written at all, if the author had not 
possessed the stimulating and sustaining qualities 
which mar its excellencies. The calm, easy con- 
tempt with which Bacon often speaks of the moralists 
and metaphysicians of antiquity, and the quiet assu- 
rance he displays in his sententious judgments on 
their systems, may not appear in the best taste, when 
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we consider the marvelous endowments of the men 
who are so cavalierly sentenced ; but a less firm con- 
viction of his own capacity, and superiority of aim, 
might have made the Novum Organon a work of com- 
paratively little importance, and prolonged the domi- 
nion of scholasticism. The revolutionist must cast off 
the chains of authority ; and when he lifts the standard 
of revolt, he must not impair the energies of those who 
flock to it, by suggesting the possibility that the leader 
of the conservative army may be a better soldier than 
himself. 

The egotism of celebrated poets springs often from 
their false situation in society, rather than from their 
natural tendencies. Pure poetry is inspiration. It 
springs not from volition but spontaneity. It is the 
out-flowing of the soul, and has little relation to per- 
sonality. But the lives of most poets are not poems. 
The harmony of their numbers is an unfit type of the 
restless and uneasy movement of theiractions. They 
are subjected in the actual world to miseries which 
coarse minds cannot feel or comprehend. Intense 
brooding over their own consciousness; habits of 
solitary thought; a feeling of the noble purposes to 
which their powers are dedicated, as contrasted with 
the low aims and aspirations of the generality of 
mankind ; the difference, which is so soon revealed 
to them, between the world of thought and imagina- 
tion, in which their happiest hours are passed, and 
the domain of reality and sense, where they find little 
to nourish lofty emotions and great thoughts, and in 
which they are almost always misunderstood and out 
of place ; their frequent struggles with adversity, their 
sickening disappointments, the jealousies, rivalries, 
and animosities in which .they often become em- 
broiled ; at times pampered by extravagant praise, at 
others depressed with unjust censure; their inward 
ideals of beauty and excellence brought into rude con- 
tact with the outward aspect and relations of society, 
and forced often to yield to the more vulgar standards 
of ordinary minds ; compelled to write for their daily 
bread, sometimes under canons of criticism which 
bigotry prescribes, sometimes at the beck of a narrow- 
minded and insolent patron, or a tasteless and ignorant 
public, and sinking often into panders to licentious 
appetite, and intellectual pimps of a corrupt age; 
beset with enemies within and without, pursued by 
the well-bred hatred and contempt of sneering world- 
lings, the malignity of the envious, and the whole 
tribe of passions which are storming and crying 
within them for outlet and gratification—when these 
multifarious sources of disquietude and misery are 
considered, it is not surprising that many great poets, 
after their acuteness of sensibility and grasp of thought 
have been converted into materiuls of bodily and 
mental disease ; or their intercourse with the bad, the 
selfish and the shallow, has resulted in disgust for 
society and the world; that they should almost forget 
the existence of such a virtue as humility, and that 
the sense of individuality should be stimulated into 
intense and irregular action, and engender a misan- 
thropical or supercilous egotism, in which scorn, 
pity, or contempt of mankind, blends with an exagge- 
rated estimate of their own powers and importance. 
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The large heart that sends its feelings forth into the 
world for sympathy, and finds none, falls back on 
itself for encouragement and companionship, and 
reigns with supreme power in the world of its own 
creation. If, in that state, it palliates its own sins and 
maligns its species—is blind to its own errors and de- 
ficiencies, and lynx-eyed to those of others—society, 
which caused the enmity and estrangement, must bear 
the blame and the consequences. 

In literature, as in society, the middle and lower 
classes outnumber the higher. Aristocracy exists in 
the republic of ietters as well as in other republics. 
The lines of demarcation, however, between the great 
and small, and between the small and low, would 
never be drawn, were it not for certain dispensations 
of Providence in the shape of critics, and for that 
great democratic body-of readers whose judgment in 
the long run is impartial because unaffected by any 
literary aspirations of their own. The boundaries 
between greatness and littleness would never, indeed, 
be settled by writers themselves. As the monkey 
thinks its own offspring the most beautiful of created 
beings, so thinks the poorest bard of those sickly and 
ugly children of his brain, on whose miserable faces 
he has stamped his intellectual image. ‘I can write 
better prose than Mr. Pope,” was the complacent re- 
mark of Curll, the bookseller, ‘‘ but he has got a knack 
of rhyming which I do not possess.” Now this mere 
“knack of rhyming,” or some other equally unim- 
portant knack, is the only division between one 
writer and another, in the eyes of literary hacks. 
look at ‘‘Jacob Tonson’s ragamuflins,”’ as Byron 
irreverently calls the ‘eminent hands’” and “ persons 
of honor,” who ‘ did” Ovid and Plutarch into Eng- 
lish, and Bathos and puerility into rhyme, for the 
benefit of that eminent bibliopole’s purse, and for the 
enlargement of the English people’s brains—does any 
one suppose, that they conceived their fame would 
be of such short duration as it has proved? that they 
would glide so soon from earthly damnation to spi- 
ritual annihilation? that the products of their brains 
would be out-lived by those of the little Mr. Pope, 
and the vinegar-souled parson Swift? that their names 
would only be preserved by. the chance-immortality 
given to some of the more fortunate of them, in the 
Dunciad? No! every hack among them, from Gildon, 

“The raven of the pit 

Who thrived upon the carcasses of wit,” 
to John Dennis and Theobald, were sustained by an 
unalterable trust in their own powers, and a firm 
inward prescient sense of the justice of posterity. 
Tliere have been many tears, and much ink, shed 
over the calamities of genius, but what are these 
calamities in comparison with the miseries of medio- 
crity? A great author, hated, reviled, persecuted, 
starved, in his own age, is almost sure of deifica- 
tion in the next. Even his faults, follies, or, it may 
be, his crimes, are palliated, if not overlooked. Who 
thinks, as a fine critic has well remarked, of the un- 
fortunate husbands who found the historian Sallust in 
their houses at unseasonable hours—of the state pri- 
soners whom Bacon racked, the ‘‘ gamekeepers whom 
Shakspeare cudgled, and the landladies whom Field- 
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ing bilked?” The vices of Burns’ life, and muse, 

dwindle into venial faults as the heart surveys the 
misfortunes which clogged his life. Byron infused 
into the polite literature of the 19th century the mo- 
rality of Rochester and Sedley, and carried impiety to 
the extent of parodying the ten commandments, yet the 
hoarse clamor of insulted morality has even now died 
away, and for one reader who is shocked at his sins, 

there are ten who weep and whine over his calami- 

ties. Posterity, softening the “ hoar austerity”’ of mo- 

ral rules, and ‘smoothing the raven down”’ of spi- 

ritual darkness ‘“till it smiles,” adapts language to its 

wishes, and calls the crimes against God and man, 

which blacken the biography of the great, ‘‘ the eceen- 

tricities of genius.’? But for mediocrity there is no 

such hope. The real calamities of authors are the 
calamities of mediocrity; the most grievous portion 

of the history of literature, is that devoted to com- 

monplace. There comes a more melancholy wail 

from Grub street, than from the cell of Tasso, or the 

dungeon of Gallileo. 

In view of these facts it is pleasant to think, that in 
egotism there is provided some balm for the wounds 
and contumelies of indifferently good and decidedly 
bad writers. As far as the individual is concerned, a 
poor bard is as happy, in his self-deceptive conseious- 
ness of fame, as those who possess it in reality. He 
wraps himself up very complacently in the cloak of 
his conceit, and lies down to pleasant dreams. Very 
delightful, likewise is it, to see the sympathy which 
exists among small authors for each other, notwith- 
standing the many jealousies which tend to divide 
cotemporaries in commonplace. For the mediocre 
authors of the past, there is always a chosen clan of 
ink-wasters in the present, to hold them in remem- 
brance, however nameless they may be to the rest 
of the world. Thus we often observe the trite and 
mole-eyed antiquarian, hunting among the dead and 
damned authors of remote periods, to gather precious 
morsels of mediocrity, which Time has mercifully 
rendered scarce, and then attempting to bully his ten 
readers into the conceit that they are priceless pearls. 
And we often see small reviewers, standing like so 
many critical Canutes, to roll back, with their fiat, 
the waters of Lethe, as they come rushing in to wash 
away all traces of authors whom the world is very 
willing to let die; or sending their voices into past 
time, to bid mouldering reputations burst their cere- 
ments, and revisit the glimpses of the moon, As 
deep crieth unto deep, so shallowness crieth unto its 
like in all ages. If such be the strength of that love 
which knits commonplace to commonplace, how 
strong must be the parental love which links the 
commonplace writer to his own soul’s progeny! 
The affection which a parent feels for his child has 
been the theme of eloquent composition, ever since 
the first born of our common parents introduced the 
sentiment into the human bosom. The depth, the dis- 
interestedness, the purity, the intensity of the senti- 
ment, is too universal a fact to need comment. But 
what is it when compared with the measureless affec- 
tion, which an author, good or bad, feels for the chil- 
dren of his brain, from the moment they are born to 
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the period of their damnation or beatitude? The little 
‘“‘ wee things” may not receive the most tender treat- 
ment from the world; they may fall victims to the 
bludgeons of bungling literary bullies, in the by-places 
and lanes of letters, or, in running the muck of criti- 
cism, receive many cruel blows and stabs; but what- 
ever be their fate, though the world scoff and spit at 
them, and tread their slight frames under its ‘brutal 
hoof,” though they are reviled and persecuted, and 
sneered at, and obtain from all mouths the worst 
possible titles; they are ever sure that there is one 
warm heart which joys in their joy, and sorrows in 
their sorrow, and that there is one bosom to which 
they can always return, and find rest and peace, and 
comfort and consolation. Beautiful and praiseworthy 
is this feeling of intellectual paternity ; and when we 
see some young men, with respectable talents, who 
would acquire much reputation and reward in the 
grocery or hardware line, smitten with the love of 
literary distinction, and voluntarily taking upon 
themselves the responsibilities and cares of the pa- 
rental office—when we see their idea-children bufleted 
about by newspaper scribblers, and their puny forms, 
and scantily clothed backs, undergoing the punishment 
of the knout—we feel how great must that love and 
courage be, which still impel them to claim paternity 
for such starvelings of the mind, when such a claim 
is accompanied with so much ridicule and disgrace. 

If there be one fact which strikes the observer of 
society more than another, it is the melancholy truth 
that the innate egotism and pride of men converts 
society itself into a huge band, associated together 
for the purpose of preventing any of its members from 
rising above the mediocrity ofthe rest. Every attempt 
at rebellion is observed, and, if possible, crushed. 
The first duty of a new writer is to fight. He must 
carry the battlements of egotism by storm. But this 
of course requires great talents, and those who are 
cursed with the desire without being blessed with the 
power, are often doomed to much vexation of spirit. 
For mediocrity, therefore, there is no resource but 
inward conceit. If it cannot bully society into ac- 
quiescence to its demands, it must fall back and 
repose on the first principles of individual human 
nature. There is no doubt that many young writers 
of great promise have been murdered in their first 
grinding collision with the selfish egotism of society, 
and the general disposition not to award praise and 
encouragement if blame and persecution can be with 
any justice substituted in their place—but this is true 
very rarely of authors, who show neither the promise 
nor performance of good. Driven back upon them- 
selves by the bufiets or derision of the world, they 
hug the phantom of their conceit the closer to their 
own breasts. If their book be condemned, the eflect 
is only to place them in a hostile attitude to society, 
and to make them lean forward their ears, to drink 
the rich music of those voices in the future, which are 
even now crying “like angels, thrumpet-tongued,”’ 
against 


“The deep damnation of its taking off.” 


They lean for support on the great right arm of Pos- 





terity, and partake of the surprise expressed by a 
greater than they— 


“Strange that the soul, that very fiery particle, 
Will let itself be suuffed out by an article.” 


There are many remarkable instances in literary his- 
tory, of this towering self-confidence among mediocre 
writers, and of their contempt for those of superior 
merit and wider fame. Their complacency in speak- 
ing of their betters is wonderful, and, indeed, the tink- 
ling of their brass often sounds as loud as a breath from 
the trump of fame—but it gives no echo. Hear the 


| dictum of one Winstanley—a man who “did” the 


lives of poets in the seventeenth century—on the 
merits of Mr. J. Milton. After kindly praising Para- 
dise Lost a little, he indulges in this prophetic strain 
respecting the author: ‘‘ But his fame is now out, like 
the snuff of a candle, and will continue to smell to all 
posterity, for having so infamously belied that glo- 
rious martyr and king, Charles I.” The vermin of 
literature, however, soon perish, and their slime in a 
few years is hardly perceived on the great reputations 
over which they have crept. That learned fool, King 
James I, told Bacon that his ‘‘advancement of learn- 
ing” had at least one of the qualities of Christian peace, 
for it passed all understanding, and his majesty un- 
doubtedly thought that the work itself would not sur- 
vive his own complacent epigram, or the ‘‘ Counter- 
blast against Tobacco.” Gibbon dedicated the ‘“ Rise 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” to a noble duke. 
“What! Mr. Gibbon,” said his grace, when the 
author presented him the second volume, “‘ have you 
brought me another great square book!” ‘ Do not 
write poetry,” said George I—the first of the ‘ fools 
and cowards,” called George—to Lord Harvery ; “‘’tis 
beneath your rank; leave that to little Mr. Pope—it 
is his trade.”’ The beautiful unconsciousness in these 
several persons of the folly, ignorance, and imperti- 
nence they were uttering, only adds a keener edge to 
our perception of the brainless egotism, and comfort- 
able self-importance from whichthey sprung. Verily, 
it is a wise provision of nature, that when she denies 
to a man ability, she compensates for it by endowing 
him with double quantities of arrogance and self- 
esteem. ‘I scorn and spew out,” says an old Eng- 
lish writer, who has been dead to the world and to 
literature for two hundred years—the “ rakehelly rout 
of our ragged rhymers, which without learning boast, 
without judgment jingle, without reason rage and 
foam,’’ yet he, alas! in his nameless and forgotten 
indignation, is now gathered to the same unhonored 
and untitled company of the “‘ rakehelly rout of ragged 
rhymers,”’ whom living he so much scorned and hated. 
Alas! that even the mediocre dispensers of literary 
damnation cannot outlive the mediocrity they doom ! 

The limits of this essay might be indefinitely ex- 
tended by a reference to the egotism of artists and 
actors, and to that of theologians. The consideration 
of the former aflords matter for the illustration of all 
forms, shows, and modes of the sentiment; but it would 
be cruel to attempt even a condensed account of it in 
a magazine, which, like the patience of readers and 
Mr. Weller’s vision, is limited. In regard to the 
egotism of theologians, it may be remarked, that it 
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sometimes extends to a blasphemous substitution of 
their own mean and bigoted conceptions of truth and 
goodness for those of the Deity, and is often the in- 
spiration of whole volumes of impious piety and 
irreverent veneration. The Supreme Being of many 
writers on divinity, is ncthing more than the sub- 
limated idea of themselves indefmitely enlarged and 
extended. Any one who reads a series of theological 
works, written in different ages of the Christian era, 
will perceive that the command, ‘thou shalt have 
no other Gods before me,’’ has had fewer followers 
among theological writers, than is commonly sup- 
posed. Idolatry is not confined to heathens; the 


“dark idolatry of self,’ supplies the place of the 
_Fetich and the Mythology. There is not perhaps 
_much moral difference between the worship of ma- 
| terial idols of wood, brass and marble, and those idols 
which exist only in the mind—often the phantasmal 
creations of a narrow brain and a bad heart, contain- 
| ing the worst qualities of both, amplified to infinite di- 
mensions, and endowed with infinite power. Would 
that Christian theology were deformed with fewer pro- 
ducts of such bigots, as, in the words of Bishop War- 
burton, ‘“ greate God after man’s image, and take the 
worst possible models—themselves !” X. 


| 
| 
| 
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NO. II.—THE POET’S AMBITION. 





BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





Not with the thirst for fame—the proud desire 
That lights the warrior’s soul ; 

Doth his heart glow, who, from a heaven-strung lyre, 
Bids tones of beauty roll! 


Not his the joy, when the loud triumph-tone 
Tells of the foe o’ercome; 


When the trump’s braying drowns the last death-groan, | 


And Mercy’s voice is dumb. 


Nor yet the sterner will of him who sways 
The fortunes of a realm; 

Whom thirst for power, and the world’s fickle praise, 
Fre long, will overwhelm! 


No; prouder, purer, loftier is his aim, 
Who bends at Poesy’s shrine ; 

His spirit longs for undecaying fame— 
Whose source is all divine. 


The love of man—the blessing of the heart 
To which his bright words stole, 
And breathed the solace of his god-like art, 

As to a brother soul! 


The lofty longings for a nobler life, 

| That at his voice arise— 

' Courage to breast the world’s unceasing strife, 
And hope that never dies! 

t 


All these—the hearts the bard can touch alone, 
Confess his mighty sway ; 

What king ere sat upon a prouder throne, 
With vassals such as they ? 


Yes; this his wish, whose being’s breath is love, 
To light his altar-shrine ; 

In lonely hearts, whose incense, borne above, 
Shall make his name divine! 





AUTUMN. 





BY E. C. 


CHUBEUCK. 





From the hills a voice of sighing 
Steals in mournful measures on ; 

From the vales a voice replying 
Tells of treasured beauties gone. 


Gray and shapeless mists are hovering, 
Phantom-like, above the plain, 

Like a shroud the dead things covering, 
On the earth’s cold bosom lain. 


Summer’s children there a-sleeping, 
With their faded eyelids down; 

While the pale year, o’er them weeping, 
Twines the cypress in her crown. 


Yet another autumn ’s coming, 
When cold mists shall veil the heart; 
And the hopes that now are blooming, 
One by one shall all depart. 


When the flowers of love we cherish, 
At our feet shall drooping lie ; 

| When our earthly joys shall perish, 

All our earthly pleasures fly. 





Then, when wild winds, bleak and dreary, 
Round our trembling souls shall rave, 

Glad we ’ll turn, tho’ worn and weary, 

| To a Spring beyond the grave. 
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AN INCIDENT: AT“ ROME: 


BY Miss C. M. SEDGWICK. 





Dvuriné a sojourn of some months at Rome, Lady 
C—— kindly offered to take me in her droski to Tus- 
culum, a drive, as nearly as I can recall the distance, 
of some dozen miles. Accordingly, on one of those 
days, (of which we have often a counterpart in our 
autumnal months,) when the sky is of its deepest blue, 
and so serene that the eye seems to penetrate depths 
never before revealed, we passed the gate of St. John 
Lateran and entered on the Appian Way. Most 


‘* Things by season seasoned are, 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 


But to the Roman campagna change of season brings 
no change. In the spring when, elsewhere, there is 
a general resurrection of vegetable life—a joyous 
beginning of the procession of the year—this un- 
changing aspect of the campagna is most solemn. 
When all the rest of Italy, as far as nature is con- 
cerned, has the beauty, gladness and promise of 
youth, is in truth a paradise regained, there are here 
no springing corn, no budding vine-stalks, no open- 
ing blossoms, scarcely a bird’s note. Nature, else- 
where so active, so plastic, so full of hope, is here 
monumental—a record of the inexorable past. 

But though there be no look of cheerful habitancy, 
there is a solemn beauty. You can scarcely turn 
your eye without a strong emotion, without involun- 
tarily utiering a name that is a charmed word. 
‘* There is Soracte!” ‘ There is Tivoli!” ‘ There 
is the country of the Sabines!” ‘There are the 
beautiful Alban Hills!’ Behind you is Rome with its 
natural elevations, its splendid domes, towers and 
obelisks, its brooding pines, and sad cypresses— 
surely the most picturesque, the most suggestive of 
cities. The vast solitudes around you are filled with 
records of Rome in its magnificent life-time; broken 
aqueducts sometimes extending for a quarter of a 
mile, and then standing in fragments of three or four, 
or perhaps a single arch. On every side are monu- 
ments and tombs, by which the poor tenants hoped to 
perpetuate their names. The high sepulchral grass 
waves around them, the stones are a blank, or if the 
name be preserved—as in the still nearly perfect 
tomb of Cecilia Metella—it is but a name, alli the rest 
is left to conjecture. 

Lady C had resided several winters at Rome, 
and was perfectly familiar with its antiquities, and 
generous in her communications, and so delightfully 
did the time pass away that we hardly seemed to 
have emerged from the Porta Jan Giovanni when 
we drove into the little town of Frascati. The land- 
lord appeared at the carriage door, with the usual 
siniles and potency of an Italian host, and answering 
the ready ‘* Yes—yes—my lady” to all Lady C’s de- 








prospect,) he ushered us into the house and up a dirty 
Stairway, and opened the door and windows of a 
little parlor, exclaiming ‘‘ Ecco, ecco, mi ladi, ecco wna 
bella veduta!’? We rushed to the window, expecting 
a beautiful view of the campagna, but instead of that 
we could see nothing but the villanous little piazza 
we had just left, with the usual accompaniments of 
an Italian place, beggars and an idle rabble. Lady 
C. smiled, and turning to me said, ‘‘ The house affords 
nothing better, or he would have given it to us,” and 
bowing to our host as if she were quite satisfied, he 
took her orders and left us to ourselves. 

‘“‘ At what are you smiling?” she said to me. 

** At your w2-English way of proceeding, my dear 
Lady C. Pardon my impertinence, but it would have 
seemed to me more nationally characteristic if you 
had broken out upon our host for attempting to im- 
pose this piazza on you for a beautiful prospect.” 

“But it is to hiseye. You are right, my friend. 
I have lived long enough abroad to get rid of a few 
prejudices, and some inconvenient and very unwise 
English habits. I do not now conclude that a thing 
is of course wrong because it is not in our Island 
fashion; and I am just learning to endure with good 
temper what I cannot cure, and to find out that every 
country, I might almost say every creature, has a 
bright side, at which we may look and thank God. 
Truly I am often ashamed of my snarling, barking, 
arrogant countrymen.” 

I was charmed with the candor of Lady C’s con- 
cession, but being well aware that such a concession 
is much of the nature of a personal humiliation, I 
turned the subject by asking Lady C. if she had been 
frequently at Frascati? 

‘* Often,” she said, and the last time she was there 
was rather memorable, and she proceeded to relate 
the following story, some part of which I had heard 
from our consul at Naples. Three years before, 
letters had been received at Rome, and in those 
Italian cities most frequented by the English, request- 
ing inquiries to be set on foot for a certain Murray 
Bathurst, a young Englishman, who had come to the 
Continent early in the preceding spring, intending 
to make the tour of Italy chiefly on foot. His mother, 
a widow, had received letters from him as late as 
October. He was then on his return from Naples to 
Rome, purposing to embark at Civita Vecchia for 
Marseilles. The mother’s letters expressed the 
misery of her suspense and anxiety so touchingly 
that many persons became interested in her behalf. 
Her letters were enforced by others from persons of 
note. I remember Lady C. mentioned Wordsworth 
or Southey’s name. This adventitious aid could 


mands, (the chief one being a parlor with a pleasant | Searcely have been necessary to stimulate benevo- 
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Prence. No adventitious aid would ever be in requi- 
sition if there were more of the human race like a 
certain little woman in Boston, who hearing an alarm 
given of a child being run over, rushed forward to 
rescue it with such signs of distress that a passer by 
asked “Is it your child?” ‘ No,” she replied, ‘ but 
iw ts somebody’s child.” Diligent inquiries were made 
of the police, and the books of our consuls at the 
different cities examined. The result was that Mur- 
ray Bathurst was traced from Milan to Naples, back 
to Rome, and thence to Civita Vecchia. His entrance 
from Rome into that most forlorn of all travelers’ 
depéts was duly registered, and there all clew was 
lost. In vain were the registers of all the steamers 
and of every craft that left the port examined—there 
was no trace of him. It must have been the same 
Murray Bathurst that was roted elsewhere; for his 
tall, slender, un-English person, his large dark me- 
lancholy eyes, his pale complexion, and tangled long 
dark hair, were all so notable as to be recorded in 
the reports of the police. Many letters were written 
to the mother giving this unsatisfactory information, 
and expressive of condolence and regret that no more 
could be learned of the lost young man. In a little 
time the topic became trite, then was forgotten, and 
mother and son sunk into the oblivion of past things. 

A year ran away, when one morning, just as Lady 
C. was sitting down to her solitary breakfast in the 
—— palace, Mrs. Bathurst was announced. The 
name and its association had passed from Lady C’s 
memory. Mrs. Bathurst presented a letter of intro- 
duction, and said—‘‘ My apology for troubling you is 
that you are the only person in-Rome whom I have 
ever seen before, and of whose interest and sympathy 
I feel assured.” 

Lady C. was perplexed, but on glancing at the let- 
ter she expressed, I have no doubt with the graceful 
courtesy that characterized her, her readiness to serve 
Mrs. Bathurst in any mode she would suggest—‘‘ But 
where and when,” she asked, ‘* have I had the plea- 
sure of meeting you?” 

‘Tt is quite as natural that you should forget as that 
I should remember it—the meeting was accidental, 
but the place may serve to recall it to you. Do you 
remember, seventeen years ago, meeting a young 
woman in widow’s weeds with a little boy, whose 
beauty I believe first attracted you, wandering about 
the Druidical remains at Stonehenge ?” 

‘“‘ Perfectly—perfectly—and now, though certainly 
somewhat changed by time—more probably by recent 
sorrow—I recall your countenance. And that lovely 
boy, I am quite sure I should know him again. I 
never have forgotten his extraordinary look of 
curiosity and investigation as he wandered about 
amidst those stupendous ruins, nor the intelligent 
wonder with which he listened to our speculations.” 

‘* And do you remember the subsequent evening we 
passed together at the inn, when our conversation 
turned on the antiquities of Italy, and you gave us 
some account of your then recent visit to Rome, and 
showed us many drawings in your port-folio, and 
gave my poor boy a beautiful sketch of one of the 
temples of Peestum ?” 





** Yes, oh yes! and I remember being exceedingly 
surprised, and pleased with the child’s extraordinary 
acquaintance with subjects of which few children of 
his age had ever heard.” 

‘“‘ Ah, it was then my pride, my fatal pride to in- 
struct him on these subjects, which had always in- 
terested myself, and which had occupied much of my 
poor husband’s life. I developed prematurely, and 
most unwisely, his taste, and so concentrated his 
mind on the study of antiquities, that it became a pas- 
sion. I was gratified by the development of what 
appeared to me extraordinary genius. Thus I fed 
the flame that was to consume my poor boy. I found 
too late that it was impossible to restore his mind to 
the interests natural, and of course healthy, to youth. 
My fortune was narrow. I lived with the most rigid 
economy to supply him with the means of education. 
He went to Oxford, where he acquitted himself 
honorably in all the prescribed studies. These were 
mere task work, except so far as the classics related 
to his favorite pursuits. His task done, he wasted 
his health in midnight antiquarian research. At the 
close of his college career we went into Devonshire 
at the invitation of my brother-in-law, Sidney Ba- 
thurst, to pass the winter.” At this point of her 
story Mrs. Bathurst paused, reluctant to indulge in 
the egotism of going into particulars not immediately 
connected with her loss, though greatly aggravating 
the calamity; but Lady C., full of sympathy, and not 
without curiosity, begging her not to omit any par- 
ticular, she proceeded. ‘‘ Sydney Bathurst had re- 
paired the fallen fortunes of his family by a long 
residence in India. His mind was thoroughly mer- 
cantilized. We had rather a contempt for all young 
men, and such a thorough conviction of the vupro- 
ductiveness of all learning, that my son’s pursuits 
did not shock him so much as I had feared. His only 
child, Clara Bathurst, was after his own heart, prac- 
tical, cheerful even to gayety, careless of the past 
and future, and reflecting the present brightly as a 
mirror does sunshine. I soon perceived that her 
father’s design in inviting us was to give the young 
people an opportunity of falling in love. He naturally 
wished to transmit his fortune to one of his own 
name and family, and I—I trust without a covetous 
spirit—conscious that my son had no talent for 
acquiring fortune, was delighted with the prospect of 
his obtaining, with an amiable wife, the means of 
indulging his taste. Nothing—I am convinced of it— 
nothing goes right where fortune zs the basis of a 
matrimonial project. Marriage is the Lord’s temple— 
the money-changers may not enter it with impunity. 
I must do myself the justice to say that fortune was 
not my primary object. I watched the indications of 
the young people’s affections with intense interest. 
There were few points of sympathy between them. 
My son seemed hardly to notice his cousin ; at times, 
indeed, gleams from her sunny spirit entered his 
heart, but as if through a crack—no light was diffused 
there. With Clara the case was quite different. 
Affection is a woman’s atmosphere. Weare flexible 
and clinging in our natures, and we attach ourselves 
to the nearest object. We lived in retirement. My 
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son had no competitor. He was gentle in his man- 
ners, refined, graceful—handsome. He had the repu- 
tation of learning and talent. 

“Clara became quiet and thoughtful. She took to 
reading, and, poor girl! at last came to poring over 
the huge old books in which my son buried himself. 
She seemed winding herself into a sort of chrysalis 
condition, in the hope of a transition to come. 

‘‘ The winter passed away without change to Mur- 
ray. One idea absorbed him. Early in the spring 
he asked a private audience of his uncle, and when 
Mr. Sydney Bathurst was prepared to hear a dis- 
closure harmonizing with his favorite project, my 
son modestly imparted his desire to come to Italy, 
his longing to explore the Etruscan remains whose 
riches were just then developing. He perceived his 
uncie’s astonishment, disappointment and displeasure, 
and he intimated that though poor he was independent. 
His purpose was to travel on foot, and he had ascer- 
tained by inquiries and calculation that the half of 
his annual allowance would pay for his meat, drink 
and lodging, which should be all of the simplest. 

_ “And how,’ his uncle asked contemptuously, 

‘was this rummaging and groping about the dusty 
old underground ruins of Italy to fit him for any 
manly career? When was he to set about getting 
his living?’ 

** My son replied that what others called a living 
was superfluity to him, that he would not exchange 
his favorite pursuits for all England’s wealth—for 
himself he had no favor to ask but to be let alone; 
but that it would be an inexpressible comfort if, 
during the six months of his absence, he might leave 
me in my present happy situation—in the society of 
his cousin, whom he was sure I loved next to himself. 

*<*'The only sensible thing he said,’ exclaimed my 
brother-in-law, when he repeated to me the con- 
versation. ‘Such folly is incomprehensible. But 
there is no use in interfering. Let him go his own 
way and take the consequence. Bread and water 
regimen in perspective is well enough, but, my word 
for it, he will be tired of it and Italy and its rubbish 
before six months are past.’ 

‘*T will not go into more particulars of our con- 
versation. I naturally defended my poor son, but I 
felt that Mr. Bathurst’s objections were sound. It 
ended in my acquiescing in Murray’s carrying out 
the plan he had made, and encountering the hardships 
he contemned, in the hope they would prove the best 
medicine for his diseased mind. But I was to learn 
that a mental, like a physical, condition which has 
been cherished and fortified by education cannot be 
changed by medicine. My son left us.. Poor Clara, 
like Undine, had found asoul in the development of 
her affections. Her gayety was gone. So long as 
my son continuéd to write to us she read every thing 
she could lay her hands upon connected with the 
scene of his travels and the researches that particu- 
larly interested him. Since then she had read no- 
thing. For a time she fell into a deep melancholy. 
From this she was roused, in part by my earnest 
entreaties, but more by the force of her own con- 
science. She is now a sort of lay sister of charity 





to the neighborhood, and she finds, as the wretched 
have always done, the surest solace for her own mis- 
fortunes in softening the miseries of others.” 

So far Lady C. had told me Mrs. Bathurst’s story 
as she recalled it in her own words. Six months had 
elapsed since young Bathurst had been seen at Civita 
Vecchia. Mrs. Bathurst had come to Italy in the 
hope that she might obtain some clew that had 
escaped the less interested search of strangers. Her 
brother-in-law had supplied her amply with the 
means of traveling, and she had resolved never to 
abandon the pursuit while the least ray of hope re- 
mained. The circumstances on which she mainly 
rested her belief that nothing fatal had happened to 
her son were, that as he was of the Roman Catholic 
faith—that as he spoke Italian like a native, and as 
his complexion and features were much more like 
the Italian than his own northern race, he might for 
years wander about the less frequented parts of Italy 
without incurring the suspicion that he was a 
foreigner. She conjectured that on arriving at Civita 
Vecchia he had yielded to an unconquerable relue- 
tance to leaving Italy. She had no very definite idea 
of what had since been his fate. She alternated be- 
tween hope and despair without any reason but the 
condition of feeling she happened to be in. The 
source whence young Bathurst had derived his anti- 
quarian enthusiasm was soon quite obvious to Lady 
C. The only mode of drawing Mrs. Bathurst from 
her sorrowful maternal anxieties was to plunge her 
into some obscure, unintelligible ruin in Rome. She 
preferred the dim Thermee of Titus, Caracalla’s baths, 
or Sallust’s garden, to St. Peter’s, and the fragments 
of the palaces of the Ceesars tosall the glories of the 
Vatican. But there were times when she was so 
steeped in grief, so near despair, that she seemed on 
the verge of insanity: and it was one evening after 
trying in vain to rouse and soothe her that Lady C. 
proposed a drive to Tusculum the next day. They 
accordingly set forth the next morning, and the 
mother seemed to be drawn away from her personal 
sorrows on this monumental road, for who, it is 
natural to ask here, can escape the common destiny 
of man ‘“‘ made to mourn?” 

They drove into the little town of Frascati, and 
stopped at this same inn where Lady C. and myself 
were now discussing our cold chicken. The piazza 
was as thronged and noisy then as now, as these 
places always are in Italy, and most noisy in the 
meanest, poorest, lowest-fallen towns. As the ladies 
alighted screaming guides and clamorous beggars 
thronged about them. Mrs. Bathurst hurried into the 
inn. Lady C., more accustomed to the disagreeable 
juxtaposition of fleas, dirt and importunity, quietly 
stopped to make her bargain with a guide, and give, 
as is her custom, a small sum to the landlord to be 
dispensed to the poorest poor. Her eye was attracted 
by a lean and miserable man who stood behind the 
crowd, and apart from it, and who, pale, emaciated 
and haggard, with a threadbare cloak closely drawn 
around him, and seeming most of all to need charity, 
was apparently unobservant and unconcerned. 

“My friend,” said Lady C. to the landlord, and 
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pointing to the man who had attracted her eye, “see 
to that poor wretch getting the largest share of my 
charity, and here,” she added, again opening her ever 
willing purse, “ here is something more—get him a 
warm under-garment—he is shivering at this mo- 
ment.” 

“Ah, madame,” replied mine host, “he is well 
cared for; his senses are a liitle astray, and of such, 
you know, the Holy Virgin has special care. He 
wanders about from morning till night, and when, at 
evening, he comes into Frascati, there is not a churl 
in the town that would not give him a bed and lodg- 
ing, though he never asks for either. He is innocent 
and quiet enough, poor fellow!” 

‘““Has he no family—no relatives among you?” 
asked Lady C.—but she received no reply—another 
carriage had drawn up, and the landlord with the 
ready civility of his craft was opening its door. 

‘Come with me to the other side of the house,” 
said Lady C. to Mrs. Bathurst, whom she found in a 
little back parlor overlooking the court. “Come 
with me and see a pensioner of the Holy Virgin—as 
our host assures me he is—a creature steeped in 
poverty, but without suffering, and with an aspect 
that having once looked upon you never can forget.” 
Before she had finished her sentence Lady C. was at 


.the window of ‘la bella veduta,’ overlooking the 


piazza. The throng of beggars was at the heels of 
the newly arrived gentry, and Lady C. looked about, 
for some time in vain, for the subject of her com- 
passion. ‘Ah, there he goes!” she said, espying 
him. ‘Is there not a careless, objectless desolation 
in his very movement ?” - 

**T do not see that he differs from the other beggars, 
except that he stoops, and has a less noble air than 
many of them.” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Bathurst!. But you do not see his 
face, and therefore cannot judge—poor fellow, he is 
taking to the sunny steps of the church like the vest 
of them, and there is languidly laying himself down 
to his best repose.” 

After cold chicken and a bottle of wine at Frascati, 
the ladies proceeded on foot to Tusculum, preferring 
to be discommoded by a walk, somewhat too long, to 
the perpetual annoyance of clamorous yelling donkey 
drivers. After having gone up the long hill to Tus- 
culum, they turned into the Ruffuiella, Lucien Bona- 
parte’s villa, and finding little to attract them in its 
formal adornments, they soon left it. As they turned 
toward the gate Lady C. exclaimed, ‘There is my 
poor friend again! he has taken the road to Tuscu- 
lum ; I hope we may cross his path there, I want you 
to see his face, if I do not mistake, it has a story, and 
a sad one.” 

‘¢‘] am ashamed to confess to you,” replied Mrs. 
Bathurst, ‘ how little curiosity I feel about him; 
how little lam touched by all the misery I see here. 
My whole sentient being is resolved into one distress- 
ful feeling. At times, indeed, I am roused from it, 
and the thought that I am in Italy, sends a thrill of 
pleasure through my frame. Even here, in Tuscu- 
lum, at this highest point of excitement, where, under 
ordinary circumstances, the very stones would burn 





my feet, my sorrow comes back upon me like a 
thunder-bolt.” 

“Drive it away now, if possible,” said Lady C. 
“Tt is worth your while, I assure you, to possess 
your mind in this place—here is a cicerone who will 
give a name, right or wrong, whenever we ask for it. 
He told me the other day, in good faith, that the cice- 
roni all take their name from Cicero, who, in his day, 
showed the marvelous fine things here to strangers ! 
I asked the fellow who this Cicero was, and he 
answered ‘a2 gran maestro, who taught little boys 
all the languages in the world, besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic!’* A fair specimen of the 
veritable information of these gentry.” 

The ladies proceeded under the conduct of their 
guide, to survey the broken walls called ‘“ /a Scuola 
di ciceroni,” as some learned expounders conjecture 
from the philosophical academy, the institution of 
which at his own house, in Tusculum, is mentioned 
in one of Cicero’s letters. 

Mrs. Bathurst’s antiquarian enthusiasm began to 
kindle, her eye dilated, and her pale cheek glowed. 
In a happy oblivion, for the moment, of her personal 
anxieties, she left Lady C. seated on the broken frag- 
ment of a column almost overgrown by weeds and 
grass, and followed her talking guide, to look at the 
reticulated walls of a row of houses, at a disinterred 
Roman pavement, and among a mass of ruins at the 
gradus of an amphitheatre. While she was thus oc- 
cupied, the poor pensioner of the Virgin emerged from 
a tangled thicket near Lady C., bearing and bending 
over a large flat stone, which he had hardly strength 
to carry, and with his eye rivetted to it as if he were 
perusing it, he sat down on the ground apparently 
without observing her, near Lady C’s feet. The 
hair, as he studiously bent over the stone, hung in 
tangled masses over his face, so as to hide all but its 
outline. Atthis moment Lady C. heard Mrs. Bathurst 
approaching from behind. She pointed to the man, 
and signified to her not to disturb him. The guide 
misinterpreting her action, said ‘“‘Fear nothing, my 
lady, he’s an innocent madman, who passes his time 
wandering about these ruins, digging and groping— 
half the world are somewhat in his way—the Virgin 
muddles their brains and sends them here to spend 
their money in poor old Italy. By St. Peter!” he 
continued, going close to the antiquary and bending 
over him, ‘‘he has found something worth while this 
time. What is it, my good fellow?” 

The crazed man, after scraping away the plaster and 
rubbish that adhered to the stone, had found what he 
sought, an inscription, defaced, and so far obliterated 
that no mortal could make it out, but this in no sort 
abated his joy—it was an inscription made by hands 
that had mouldered for centuries. Whether it now 
or ever signified any thing he cared not. He clapped 
his hands, and as if for the first time conscious of the 
presence of others, he shook back his hair, and turned 
his eyes toward the ladies for sympathy—sympathy, 
the first and last want of human nature. His eyes 
met theirs—met Mrs. Bathurst’s—his mother’s. He 
did not move, but from the gush of blood over the 

* See Rome in the 19th century. 
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deathlike paleness of his cheek, and a slight tremor 
that suddenly pervaded his whole frame, it was evi- 
dent he recognized her, and that he felt at the same 
moment his changed and strange condition. The mo- 
ther knew her son at a glance, and exclaiming ‘‘ Mur- 
ray !” sprung to him and enclosed him in her arms. 
A shout burst from him so loud and so protracted, that 
it seemed as if it must shiver his frame—his mother 
recoiled and sunk fainting in Lady C’s arms. 


The story of the unfortunate antiquarian has been 
already too long and too particular, and I shall only 
briefly add what remains to be told. A perfect stupor 
succeeded to Murray Bathurst’s recognition of his mo- 
ther, and his first consciousness of his wretched condi- 
tion. A fever ensued—medical attendants—tender 
nursing most remedial, the comforts from which he had 
long been estranged, nature and youthall combined to 
do the work of restoration. With the return of reason, 
came a horror of the passion that had led him astray, 
and he became as impatient as he had been reluctant 
to leave Italy. He remembered that after reaching 
Civita Vecchia, he felt like a lover tearing himself 
from the object of his passion. His feet seemed to 
grow to the rich dust of Italy. Day after day he de- 
layed taking his passage. After wandering about late 
one night, he remembered awaking in the morning 





with a high fever, and from that time his memory be- 
came more and more obscure. He had dim recollec- 
tions of being transported from one place to another, 
of missing, one after another, his articles of dress—of 
dreams of hunger and thirst—and of finding jugs of 
water and bread at his bedside—finally, all became a 
blank, till he awoke in his mother’s arms. Mrs. 
Bathurst, fearful of a relapse into his old habits of 
mind, lost no time in leaving Itally. She had since 
kept Lady C. informed of the progress of her son’s 
cure, which she now believed to be radical. He had 
the good sense to avoid all books relating to his dis- 
astrous passion, and every thing associated with it. 
His uncle had received him with open arms, comfort- 
ing himself with the verification of his prognostics for 
the past trials of his nephew, and saying, somewhat 
coarsely, that to be sure the hair of the same dog 
would cure the bite, if you ate hide and all. 

A more fitting mistress than Italy had taken pos- 
session of the young man’s imagination, and health 
and cheerfulness were in her train. The last letter 
communicated the marriage of the cousins—and now 
Mrs. Bathurst said they could look back with tranquil 
minds, to that *‘ beautiful region’? where 


“ A spirit hangs o’er towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs.”? 





THE BOOK-WORM. 


A youTH leaned over a Jamp-lit book 
With features of care and pain; 

For a worm was winding through niche and nook 
Of his full and feverish brain :— 

Guawing, gnawing by night and by day, 

Gnawing his fond young life away. 


A wan, worn student sat wearily by 
Where volumes lay piled about ; 

And forth from his hollow and haggard eye 
That worm looked stealthily out :— 

Gnawing, gnawing by night and by day, 

Gnawing his earnest life away. 





A pale old man with a wrinkled brow 
Crouched in a cushioned chair ; 

And the worm was wandering restlessly now, 
For the finger of death was there :— 

Yet gnawing, gnawiug by night and by day, 

Gnawing that old man’s life away. 


A withered and silent corpse was laid 
On a cold, white sheet alone; 
And behold that insatiable worm had fled, 
For its dainty repast was done :— 
Gnawing, gnawing by night and by day, 
It had wasted another life away. 


Bu hast getrauemt dien Sohn fst abgetvagen. 


Thy hollow cheek and burning eye 
Are strange to sensual men; 

And pleasure’s merry voices try 
To win thee back in vain. 


They strive to wake thee from thy dream, 
By beauty’s lure of love; 

Thou seest only eyes that gleam 
Upon thee from above. 


They tempt thy steadfastness with gold; 
It will not buy for thee 

Those visions of delight untold, 
Or fancy’s ecstasy. 

They see thy fixed and fervent eye, 
Thy livid lips apart; 

But not how low life’s passions lie— 
How thought has starved thy heart. 


The holy voices of thy home 
Have no delights to thee ; 
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And household instincts never come 
To stir thy sympathy. 


To feel a presence by thy side 
That whispers half-heard things ;— 
To woo veiled spirits as they glide 
About on noiseless wings :— 


To tread where none have trod before, 
Or have but trod to die;— 

To battle by the bolted door 
Of dim futurity:— 


To see what others cannot see ;— 
To hear what hath no sound ;— 
To grapple with the destiny 
That casts its shadows round :— 


These are thy moods. Life’s wasting form 
Is but a cage for thee; 

And when it feeds the waiting worm 
Thy spirit shall be free. 
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THE BOATMAN’S REVENGE. 


A TALE OF EDISTO. 





BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 





Short be the shrift and sure the cord. Scott. 


THE pretty little settlement of Orangeburg, in South 
Carolina, was an old and flourishing establishment be- 
fore the Revolution. It was settled, as well as the con- 
tiguous country, by successive troops of German Pala- 
tines, who brought with them all the sober industry, and 
regular perseverance, characteristic of their country. 
They carried the cultivation of indigo in Carolina to 
a degree of perfection, on which they prospered, 
thriving, without much state, and growing great in 
wealth, without provoking the attention of their 
neighbors to the fact. To this day their descendants 
maintain some of these characteristics, and, in a time 
of much cry and little wool, when it is no longer 
matter of mortification for a vain people to confess a 
want of money, they are said to respond to the “I O 
U,” of their more needy acquaintance, by knocking 
the head out of a flour barrel, and unveiling a world 
of specie, which would renovate the credit of many a 
mammoth bank. The good old people, their ances- 
tors, were thrifty in other respects; clean and com- 
fortable in their houses; raising abundance of pigs 


-and poultry; rich in numerous children, whom they 


reared up in good works and godliness, with quite as 
much concern, to say no more, as they addressed to 
worldly objects. They lived well—knew what sur- 
prising moral benefits accrue from a due attention to 
creature comforts; and, if they spent little money 
upon foreign luxuries, it was only because they had 
learned to domesticate so many of their own. Home, 
indeed, was emphatically their world, and they found 
a world in it. Frank hospitality, and the simple sorts 
of merriment which delight, without impairing the 
unsophisticated nature, were enjoyed among them 
in full perfection; and, from Four Holes to Poplar 
Springs, they were emphatically one and the same, 
and a very happy people. 

Our present business lies in this region, at a period 
which we may state in round numbers, as just five 
years before the Revolution. The ferment of that 
event, as we all know, had even then begun—the 
dispute and the debate, and the partial preparation— 
but the details and the angry feeling had been slow 
in reaching our quiet farmers along the Upper Edisto. 
The people were not good English scholars, preserv- 
ing, as they did in many places, the integrity of the 
unbroken German. Here and there, it had suffered 
an English cross, and in other places, particularly in 
the village, the English began to assert the ascend- 
ancy. But of newspapers they saw nothing, unless 
it were the venerable South Carolina Gazette, which 
did little more than tell them of the births, marriages 
and deaths in the royal family, and, at melancholy 
intervals, of the arrival in Charleston of some broad 

10 





bottomed lugger from Bremen, or other kindred ports 
in Faderland. The events which furnished materials 
to the village publican and politician, were of a sort 
not to extend their influence beyond their own ten- 
mile horizon. Their world was very much around 
them, and their most foreign thoughts and fancies 
still had a savor of each man’s stable-yard. They 
never interfered in the slightest degree with the 
concerns of Russia or Constantinople, and I verily 
believe that if they had happened to have heard that 
the Great Mogul were on his last legs, and knew the 
secret of his cure, they would have hesitated so long 
before advising him of its nature, that the remedy 
would come too late to be of any service. And this, 
understand me, not because of any lack of Christian 
bowels, but simply because of a native modesty, which 
made them reluctant to meddle with any matters which 
did not obviously and immediately concern themselves, 
They were, certainly, sadly deficient in that s pirit of 
modern philanthropy which seems disposed to meddle 
with nothing else. Their hopes and fears, strifes and 
excitements, were all local. At worst a village scan- 
dal, or farm-yard jealousy—a squabble between two 
neighbors touching a boundary line, or cattle pound, 
which ended in an arbitration and a feast, in which 
cherry and domestic grape—by no means the simple 
juice of either—did the duty of peacemakers, and 
were thrice blessed accordingly. Sometimes—a 
more serious matter—the tall lad of one household 
would fail to make the proper impression upon the 
laughing damsel of another, and this would produce a 
temporary family estrangement, until Time, that great 
consoler, would furnish to the injured heart of the suf- 
ferer, that sovereignest of all emollients—indifference ! 
Beyond such as these, which are of occurrence in the 
best regulated and least sophisticated of all communi- 
ties, there were precious few troubles among our 
people of the North Edisto, which they could not 
easily overcome. 

But the affair which I am about to relate, was an 
exception to the uniform harmlessness and simplicity 
of events among them, and the better to make the 
reader understand it, I must take him with me this 
pleasant October evening, to a snug farm-house in 
the Forks of Edisto—a part of the country thus dis- 
tinguished, as it lies in the crotch formed by the 
gradual approach of the two branches of Edisto 
river, a few miles above the spot of their final junc- 
tion. Our farmer’s name is Cole. He is not rich, 
but not poor—one of those substantial, comfortable 
men of the world, who has just enough to know what 
to do with it, and just little enough to fancy that if he 
could get more he should know what to do with that 
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also. His farm, consisting of five or six hundred acres, 
is a competence, but a small part of which is cleared 
and in cultivation. He has but two slaves, but he has 
two strapping sons, one of twleve, the other of four- 
teen, who work with the slaves, and upon whom, 
equally with them, he bestows the horse-whip when 
needed, with as bountiful a hand as he bestows the 
hommony. But if he counts but precious little of gold 
and silver among his treasures, he has some treasures 
which, in those days of simplicity, were considered 
by many to be much more precious than any gold or 
silver. Like Jephthah, Judge of Israel, he has a daugh- 
ter—nay, for that matter, he has two of them, and one 
of them, the eldest, is to be married this very evening. 
Philip Cole was no Judge of Israel, but he loved his 
daughters not the less, and the whole country justified 
his love. The eyes of the lads brightened, and their 
mouths watered at the bare mention of their names, 
and the sight of them generally produced such a com- 
motion in the hearts of the surrounding swains, that, 
as I have heard averred a hundred times by traditon, 
they could, on such occasions, scarcely keep their 
feet. Keep their feet they could not, on such nights as 
the present, when they were not only permitted to see 
the lasses, but to dance it with them merrily. Doro- 
thy Cole, the eldest, was as fine a specimen of femi- 
nine mortality, as-ever blossomed in the eyes of love, 
rather plumpish, but so well made, so complete, so 
brightly eyed, and so rosily cheeked, that he must be 
a cold critic indeed, who should stop to look for flaws 
—to say, here something might be pared off, and here 
something might be added. Such fine women were 
never made for such foolish persons. But Margaret, 
the younger, a girl of sixteen, was unexceptionable. 
She was her sister in miniature. She was beautiful, 
and faultless in her beauty, and so graceful, so play- 
ful, so pleasantly arch, and tenderly mischievous—so 
delightful, in short, in all her ways, that in looking 
upon her you ceased to remember that Eve had 
fallen—you still thought of her in Eden, the queen of 


its world of flowers, as innocent and beautiful as the - 


very last budding rose amongst them. At all events, 
this was the opinion of every body for ten miles round, 
from Frank Leichenstein, the foreign gentleman—a 
German on his travels—to Barnacle Sam, otherwise 
Samuel Moore, a plain raftsman of the Edisto. 

The occasion, though one of gaiety, which brought 
the company together, was also one of gloom. On 
this night the fair Dorothy would cease to be a belle. 
All hopes, of all but. one, were cut off by her lately 
expressed preference for a farmer from a neighboring 
county, and the young men assembled to witness nup- 
tials which many of them looked on with envy and re- 
gret. But they bore, as well as they might, with the 
mortification which they felt. Love does not often 
kill in modern periods, and some little extra phlegm 
may be allowed to a community with an origin such 
as ours. The first ebullitions of public dissatisfac- 
tion had pretty well worn off before the night of the 
wedding, and, if the beauty of the bride, when she 
stood up that night to receive the fatal ring, served to 
reawaken the ancient flame in the breasts of any pre- 





that the event was now beyond recall, and regrets 
utterly unavailing. The frolic which succeeded, the 
good cheer, the uproar, and the presence of numerous 
other damsels, all in their best, helped in no small de- 
gree to lessen the discontent and displeasure of the dis- 
appointed. Besides, there was the remaining sister, 
Margaret, a host in herself, and so gay, and so good- 
natured, so ready to dance and sing, and so success- 
ful in the invention of new modes of passing time 
merrily, that, before the bride disappeared for the 
night, she was half chagrined to discover that nobody 
—unless her new-made husband—now looked to 
where she stood. Her sway was at an end with the 
hopes of her host of lovers. 





CHAPTER II. 


The revels were kept up pretty late. What with 
the ceremony, the supper, the dancing, and the sundry 
by-plays which are common to all such proceedings, 
time passed away without the proper consciousness 
of any of the parties. But all persons present were 
not equally successful or equally happy. It was 
found, after awhile, that though Margaret Cole smiled, 
and talked, and played, and danced with every body, 
there was yet one young fellow who got rather the 
largest share of her favors. What rendered this dis- 
covery particularly distressing was the fact that he 
was a stranger and a citizen. His name was Wilson 
Hurst, a genteel looking youth, who had recently 
made his appearance in the neighborhood, and was 
engaged in the very respectable business of a country 
store. He sold calicoes and ribbons, and combs, and 
dimity, and the thousand other neat, nice matters, in 
which the thoughts and affections of young damsels 
are supposed to be quite too much interested. He 
was no hobnail, no coarse unmannered clown; but 
carried himself with an air of decided ton, as if he 
knew his position, and was resolute to make it 
known to all around him. His manner was calcula- 
ted to offend the more rustic of the assembly, who 
are always, in every country, rather jealous of the 
citizen ; and the high head which he carried, the petty 
airs of fashion which he assumed, and his singular 
success with the belle of the Forks, all combined to 
render the conceited young fellow decidedly odious 
among the male part of the assembly. A little knot 
of these might have been seen, toward the small 
hours, in earnest discussion of this subject, while 
sitting in the piazza they observed the movements of 
the unconscious pair, through a half opened window. 
We will not listen at present to their remarks, which 
we may take for granted were suiliciently bitter ; but 
turn with them to the entrance, where they have 
discovered a new arrival. This was a large man, 
seemingly rather beyond the season of youth, who 
was now seen advancing up the narrow avenue 
which led to the house. 

‘It’s Barnacle Sam!” said one. 

“T reckon,” was the reply of another. 

“It’s he, by thunder !” said a third, ‘‘ wonder what 
he ’ll say to see Margaret and this city chap? He’s 


sent, its violence was duly overcome in the reflection | just in time for it. They ’re mighty close.” 
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‘“‘Reckon he’ll bile up again. Jist be quiet now, 
till he comes.” 

From all this we may gather that the person ap- 
proaching is an admirer of the fair Margaret. His 
proximity prevented all further discussion of this deli- 
cate subject, and the speakers at once surrounded the 
new comer. 

‘“* Well, my lads, how goes it ?” demanded this per- 
son, in a clear, manly accent, as he extended a hand 
toeach. ‘ Not too late, I reckon, for a fling on the 
floor ; but I had to work hard for it Ireckon. Left 
Charleston yesterday when the sun was on the turn; 
but I swore I’d be in time for one dash with Mar- 
garei.”’ 

**Reckon you’ve walked for nothing, then,” said 
one with a significant shake of the head to his fellows. 

‘For nothing! and why do you think so?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know, but I reckon Margaret’s 
better satisfied to sit down jist now. She don’t seem 
much inclined to foot it with any of us.” 

‘““'That’s strange for Margaret;’’ said the new 
comer, ‘‘ but I’ll see how my chance stands, if so be 
the fiddle has a word to say in my behalf. She aint 
sick, fellows?” 

‘* Never was better—but go in and try your luck.” 

‘To be sure I will. It’ll be bad luck, indeed, 
when I set my heart on a thing, and walk a matter of 
seventy miles after it, if I couldn’t get it then, and 
for no reason that I can see; so here goes.” 

With these words, the speaker passed into the 
house, and was soon seen by his companions—who 


‘now resumed their places by the window—in con- 


versation with the damsel. There was a frank, 
manly something in the appearance, the face, car- 
riage and language of this fellow, that, in spite of a 
somewhat rude exterior and coarse clothing, insen- 
sibly commanded one’s respect. It was very evident 
that those with whom he had spoken, had accorded 
him theirs—that he was a favorite, among them—and 
indeed, we may say, in this place, that he was a 
very general favorite. He was generous and good 
natured, bold, yet inoffensive, and so liberal that, 


_though one of the most industrious fellows in the 


world, and constantly busy, he had long since found 
that his resources never enabled him to lay by a 
copper against a rainy day. Add to these moral 
qualities, that he was really a fine looking fellow, 
large and well made, with a deep florid complexion, 
black hair, good forehead and fine teeth, and we shall 
wonder to find that he was not entirely successful 
with the sex. That he was not an economist, and 
was a little over the frontier ine of forty, were per- 
haps objections, and then he had a plain, direct way of 
speaking out his mind, which was calculated, some- 
times, to disturb the equanimity of the very smoothest 
temper. 

It was perceived by his companions that Margaret 
answered him with some evident annoyance and em- 
barrassment, while they beheld, with increasing aver- 
sion, the supercilious air of the stranger youth, the 
curl of his lips, the simpering, half-scornful smile 
which they wore, while their comrade was urging 
his claims to the hand of the capricious beauty. The 





application of the worthy raftsman—for that was the 
business of Barnacle Sam—proved unavailing. The 
maiden declined dancing, pleading fatigue. The poor 
fellow said that he too was fatigued, ‘tired down, 
Miss Margaret, with a walk of seventy miles, only 
to have the pleasure of dancing with you.’ The 
maiden was inexorable, and he turned off to rejoin 
his companions. The immoderate laughter in which 
Margaret and the stranger youth indulged, immediately 
after Barnacle Sam’s withdrawal, was assumed by 
his companions to be at his expense. This was also 
the seeret feeling of the disappointed suitor, but the 
generous fellow disdained any such conviction, and, 
though mortified to the very heart, he studiously said 
every thing in his power to excuse the capricious 
girl to those around him. She had danced with 
several of them, the hour was late, and her fatigue 
was natural enough. But the malice of his comrades 
determined upon a test which should invalidate all 
these pleas and excuses. The fiddle was again put in 
requisition, and a Virginia reel was resolved upon. 
Scarcely were the parties summoned to the floor, be- 
fore Margaret made her appearance as the partner of 
young Hurst. Poor Barnacle walked out into the 
woods, with his big heart ready to burst. It was 
generally understood that he was fond of Margaret, 
but dow fond, nobody but himself could know. She, 
too, had been supposed willing to encourage him, and 
though by no means a vain fellow, he was yet very 
strongly impressed with the belief that he was quite 
as near to her affections as any man he knew. His 
chagrin and disappointment may be imagined; but a 
lonely walk in the woods enabled him to come back 
to the cottage, to which he was drawn by a painful 
sort of fascination, with a face somewhat calmed, and 
with feelings, which, if not subdued, were kept in 
proper silence and subjection. He was a strong- 
souled fellow, who had no small passions. He did not 
flare up and make a fuss, as is the wont of a peevish 
nature, but the feeling and the pain were the deeper if 
due proportion to the degree of restraint which he put 
upon them. His return to the cottage was the signal to 
his companions to renew their assaults upon his tem- 
per. They founda singular satisfaction in making an 
hithert6 successful suitor partake of their own fre- 
quent mortifications. But they did not confine their 
eflorts to this single’ object. They were anxious that 
Barnacle Sam should be brought to pluck a quarrel 
with the stranger, whose conceited airs had so ruflied 
the feathers of self-esteem in all of their crests. They 
dilated accordingly on all the real or supposed inso- 
lences of the new comer—his obvious triumph—his 
certain success—and that unbearable volley of merri- 
ment, which, in conjunction with Margaret Cole, he 
had discharged at the retreating and baffled applicant 
for her hand. Poor Barnacle bore with all these at- 
tempts with great difficulty. He felt the force of 
their suggestions the more readily, because the same 
thoughts and fancies had already been traversing his 
own brain. He was not insensible to the seeming 
indignity which the unbecoming mirth of the parties 
had betrayed on his retiring from the field, and more 
than once a struggling devil in his heart rose up to 
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encourage and enforce the suggestions made by his 


companions. But love was stronger in his soul than” 


hate, and served to keep down the suggestions of 
anger. He truly loved the girl, and though he felt 
very like trouncing the presumptuous stranger, he 
subdued this inclination entirely on her account. 

“No! no! my lads,” said he, finally, “‘ Margaret’s 
her own mistress, and may do as she pleases. She’s 
a good girl and a kind one, and if her head’s turned 
just now by this stranger, let’s give her time to get it 
back in the right place. She ’ll come right, I reckon, 
before long. As for him, I see no fun in licking him, 
for that’s a thing to be done just as soon as said. If 
he crosses me, it ll do then—but so long as she seems 
to have a liking for him, so long I’ll keep my hands 
off him, if so be he’ll let me.” 

“Well,” said one of his comrades, ‘I never 
thought the time would come when Barnacle Sam 
would take so much from any man.” 

“Oh hush! Peter Stahley ; you know I take nothing 
that I don’t choose to take. All that know me, know 
what I am, and they ’ll all think rightly in the matter ; 
and those that don’t know me may think just what 
they please. So good night, my lads. I’ll take an- 
other turn in the woods to freshen me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


We pass over much of the minor matter in this 
history. We forbear the various details, the visitings 
and wanderings, the doings of the several parties, 
and the scandal which necessarily kept all tongues 
busy for a season. The hope so confidently ex- 
pressed by Barnacle Sam, that the head of his beauty, 
which had been turned by the stranger, would re- 
cover its former sensible position after certain days, 
did not promise to be soon realized. On the con- 
trary, every succeeding week seemed to bring the 
maiden and her city lover more frequently together ; 
to strengthen his assurance, and increase his influence 
over her heart. All his leisure time was consumed 
either at her dwelling or in rambles with her alone, 
hither and thither, to the equal disquieting of maid 
and bachelor. They, however, had eyes for nobody 
but one another—lived, as it were, only in each 
ather’s regards, and, after a month of the busiest idle- 
ness in which he had ever been engaged, Barnacle 
Sam, in very despair, resumed his labors on the 
river by taking charge of a very large fleet of rafts. 
The previous interval had been spent in a sort of gen- 
tlemanly watch upon the heart and proceedings of the 
fair Margaret. The result was such as to put the 
coup de grace to all his own fond aspirations. But 
this effect was not brought about but at great expense 
of pride and feeling. His heart was sore and soured. 
His temper underwent a change. He was moody 
and irritable—kept aloof from his companions, and 
discouraged and repulsed them when they approached 
him. It was a mutual relief to them and himself 
when he launched upon the river in his old vocation. 
But his vocation, like that of Othello, was fairly gone. 
He performed his duties punctually, carried his charge 
in safety to the city, and evinced, in its management, 
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quite as much skill and courage as before. But his 
performances were now mechanical—therefore car- 
ried on doggedly, and with no portion of his former 
spirit. There was now no catch of song, no famous 
shout or whistle, to be heard by the farmer on the 
bank, as the canoe or the raft of Barnacle Sam 
rounded the headlands. There was no more friendly 
chat with the wayfarer—no more kind, queer word, 
such as had made him the favorite of all parties be- 
fore. His eye was now averted—his countenance 
troubled—his words few—his whole deportment, as 
well as his nature, had undergone a change ; and folks 
pointed to the caprice of Margaret Cole as the true 
source of all his misfortunes. It is, perhaps, her worst 
reproach that she seemed to behold them with little 
concern or commiseration, and exulting in the con- 
sciousness of a new conquest over a person who 
seemed to rate himself very much above his country 
neighbors, she suffered herself to speak of the melan- 
choly which had seized upon the soul of her former 
lover with a degree of scorn and irreverence which 
tended very much to wean from her the regard of the 
most intimate and friendly among her own sex. 

Months passed away in this manner, and but little 
of our raftsman was to be seen. Meanwhile, the 
manner of Wilson Hurst became more assured and 
confident. In his deportment toward Margaret Cole 
there was now something of a lordly condescension, 
while, in hers, people were struck with a new ex- 
pression of timidity and dependence, amounting 
almost to suffering and grief. Her face became pale, 
her eye restless and anxious, and her step less buoy- 
ant. In her father’s house she no longer seemed at 
home. Her time, when not passed with her lover, 
was wasted in the woods, and at her return the traces 
of tears were still to be seen upon her cheeks. Sus- 
picion grew active, scandal busied herself, and the 
young women, her former associates, were the first 
to declare themselves not satisfied with the existing 
condition of things. Their interest in the case soon 
superseded their charity ;— 


“For every wo a tear may claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” 


Conferences ensued, discussions and declarations, and 
at length the bruit reached the ears of her simple, 
unsuspecting parents. The father was, when roused, 
a coarse and harsh old man. Margaret was his 
favorite, but it was Margaret in her glory, not Mar- 
garet in her shame. His vanity was stung, and in 
the interview to which he summoned the unhappy 
girl, his anger, which soon discovered sufficient cause 
of provocation, was totally without the restraints of 
policy or humanity. 

A traditionary account—over which we confess 
there hangs some doubt—is given of the events that 
followed. There were guests in the dwelling of the 
farmer, and the poor girl was conducted to a neigh- 
boring outhouse, probably the barn. There, amid the 
denunciations of the father, the reproaches of the 
mother, and the sobs, tears and agonies of the victim, 
a full acknowledgment was extorted of her wretched 
state. But she preserved one secret, which no vio- 
lence could make her deliver. She withheld the 
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name of him to whom she owed all her misfortunes. 
It is true, this name was not wanting to inform any 
to whom her history was known, by whom the injury 
was done; but of all certainty on this head, derived 
from her own confession, they were wholly deprived. 
Sitting on the bare floor, in a state of comparative 
stupor, which might have tended somewhat to blunt 
and disarm the nicer sensibilities, she bore, in silence, 
the torrent of bitter and brutal invective which fol- 
lowed her developments. Witha head drooping to 
the ground, eyes now tearless, hands folded upon her 
lap—self-abandoned, as it were—she was suffered to 
remain. Her parents left her and returned to the 
dwelling, having closed the door, without locking it, 
behind them. What were their plans may not be 
said; but whatever they were, they were defeated by 
the subsequent steps taken, in her desperation of soul, 
by the deserted and dishonored damsel. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We still continue to report the tradition, though it 
does not appear that the subsequent statements of the 
affair were derived from any acknowledged wimess. 
It appears that, after the night had set in, Margaret 
Cole fled from the barn in which she had been left by 
her parents. She was seen, in this proceeding, by 
her little brother, a lad of eight years old. Catching 
him by the arm as they met, she exclaimed—“ Oh, 
Billy, don’t tell, don’t tell, if you love me!” The 
child kept the secret until her flight was known, and 
the alarm which it occasioned awakened his own 
apprehensions. He described her as looking and 
speaking very wildly; so much so as to frighten him. 
The hue and cry was raised, but she was not found 
for several hours after, and then—but we must not 
anticipate. 

It appears—and we still take up the legend without 
being able to know the authorities—it appears that, 
as soon as she could hope for concealment, under 
cover of the night, she took her way through unfre- 
quented paths in the forest, rmning and walking, to- 
ward the store of Wilson Hurst. This person, it 
appears, kept his store on the road-side, some four 
miles from the village of Orangeburg, the exact spot 
on which it stood being now only conjectured. A 
shed-room, adjoining the store, he occupied as his 
chamber. To this shed-room she came a little after 
midnight, and tapping beneath the window, she 
aroused the inmate. He rose, came to the window, 
and, without opening it, demanded who was there. 
Her voice soon informed him, and the pleading, piti- 
ful, agonizing tonés, broken and incoherent, told him 
all her painful story. She related the confession 
which she had made to her parents, and implored 
him at once to take her in, and fulfill those promises 
by which he had beguiled her to her ruin. The night 
was a cold and cheerless one in February—her chat- 
tering teeth appealed to his humanity, even if her 
condition had not invoked his justice. Will it be 
believed that the wretch refused her? He seemed to 
have been under the impression that she was accom- 
panied by her friends, prepared to take advantage of 

10* 





his confessions; and, under this persuasion, he de- 
nied her asseverations—told her she was mad— 
mocked at her pleadings, and finally withdrew once 
more, as if to his couch and slumbers. 

We may fancy what were the feelings of the un- 
happy woman. It is not denied to imagination, how- 
ever it may be to speech, to conjecture the terrible 
despair, the mortal agony swelling in her soul, as she 
listened to this cold-blooded and fiendish answer to 
her poor heart’s broken prayer for justice and com- 
miseration. What an icy shaft must have gone 
through her soul, to hearken to such words of false- 
hood, mockery and scorn, from those lips which had 
once pleaded in her ears with all the artful eloquence 
of love—and how she must have cowered to the earth, 
as if the mountains themselves were falling upon her 
as she heard his retiring footsteps—he going to seek 
those slumbers which she has never more to seek or 
find. That was death—the worst death—the final 
death of the last hope in her doomed and desolated 
heart. But one groan escaped her—one gasping 
sigh—the utterance, we may suppose, of that last 
hope, as it surrendered up the ghost—and then, all 
was silence! 


CHAPTER V. 


That one groan spoke more keenly to the con- 
science of the miserable wretch within than did all 
her pleadings. The deep, midnight silence which 
succeeded was conclusive of the despair of the 
wretched girl. It not only said that she was alone, 
abandoned of all others—but that she was abandoned 
by herself. The very forbearance of the usual re- 
proaches—her entire submission to her fate—stung 
and goaded the base deceiver, by compelling his 
own reflections, on his career and conduct, to supply 
the place of hers. He was young, and, therefore, not 
entirely reckless. He felt that he lacked manliness— 
that courage which enables a man to do right from 
feeling, even where, in matters of principle, he does 
not appreciate the supremacy of virtue. Some 
miserable fears that her friends might still be in lurk- 
ing, and, as he could not conjecture the desperation 
of a big heart, full of feeling, bursting with otherwise 
unutterable emotions, he flattered himself with the 
feeble conclusion, that, disappointed in her attempts 
upon him, the poor deluded victim had returned home 
as she came. Still, his conscience did not suffer him 
to sleep. He had his doubts. She might be still in 
the neighborhood—she might be swooning under his 
window. He rose. We may not divine his inten- 
tions. It may have been—and we hope so for the 
sake of man and humanity—it may have been that he 
rose repentant, and determined to take the poor vic- 
tim to his arms, and do all the justice to her love and 
sufferings that it yet lay in his power todo. He went 
to the window, and leant his ear down to listen. 
Nothing reached him but the deep soughing of the 
wind through the branches, but even this more than 
once startled him with such a resemblance to human 
moaning that he shuddered at his place of watch. 
His window was one of those unglazed openings in 
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the wall, such as are common in the humbler cottages 
of a country where the cold is seldom of long duration, 
and where the hardy habits of the people render them 
comparatively careless of those agents of comfort 
which would protect against it. It was closed, not 
very snugly, by a single shutter, and fastened by a 
small iron hook within. Gradually, as he became 
encouraged by the silence, he raised this hook, and, 
still grasping it, suffered the windew to expand so 
as to enable him to take into his glance, little by 
little, the prospect before him. The moon was now 
rising above the trees, and shedding a ghastly light 
upon the unshadowed places around. The night was 
growing colder, and in the chill under which his own 
frame shivered, he thought of poor Margaret and her 
cheerless walk that night. He looked down for her 
immediately beneath the window, but she was not 
there, and for a few moments his eyes failed to dis- 
cover any object beyond the ordinary shrubs and 
trees. But as his vision became more and more 
accustomed to the indistinct outlines and shadowy 
glimpses under which, in that doubtful light, objects 
naturally presented themselves, he shuddered to be- 
hold a whitish form gleaming fitfully, as if waving in 
the wind, from a little clump of woods not forty 
yards from the house. He recoiled, closed the win- 
dow with trembling hands, and got down upon his 
knees—but it was to cower, not to pray—and he did 
not remain in this position for more than a second. 
He then dressed himself, with hands that trembled too 
much to aliow him, without much delay, to perform 
this ordinary office. Then he hurried into his shop— 
opened the door, which he as instantly bolted again, 
then returned to his chamber—half undressed himself, 
as if again about to seek his bed—resumed his gar- 
ments, re-opened the window, and gazed once more 
upon the indistinct white outline which had inspired 
all his terrors. How iong he thus stood gazing, how 
many were his movements of incertitude, what were 
his thoughts and what his purposes, may not be said— 
may scarcely be conjectured. It is very certain that 
every effort which he made to go forth and examine 
more closely the object of his sight and apprehen- 
sions, utterly failed—yet a dreadful fascination bound 
him to the window. If he fled to the interior and 
shut kis eyes; it was only for a moment. He still 
returned to the spot, and gazed, and gazed, until the 
awful ghost of the unhappy girl spoke out audibly, to 
his ears, and filled his soul with the most unmitigated 
horrors. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But the sound of horses’ feet, and hurrying voices, 
aroused him to the exercise of his leading instinct— 
that of self-preservation. His senses seemed to re- 
turn to him instantly under the pressure of merely 
human fears. He hurried to the opposite apartment, 
silently unclosed the outer door, and stealing off under 
cover of the woods, was soon shrouded from sight in 
their impenetrable shadows. But the same fascination 
which had previously led him to the fatal window, 
now conducted him into that part of the forest which 





contained the cruel spectacle by which his eyes had 
been fixed and fastened. Here, himself concealed, 
crouching in the thicket, he beheld the arrival of a 
motley crowd—white and black—old Cole, with all 
the neighbors whom he could collect around him and 
gather in his progress. He saw them pass, without 
noticing, the object of their search and his own atten- 
tion—surround his dwelling—heard them shout his 
name, and finally force their way into the premises. 
Torches were seen to glare through the seams and 
apertures of the house, and, at length, as if the ex- 
amination had been in vain, the party reappeared 
without. They gathered in a group in front of the 
dwelling and seemed to be in consultation. While 
they were yet in debate, the hoofs of a single horse, 
at full speed, were heard beating the frozen ground, 
and another person was added tothe party. It did 
not need the shout with which this new comer was 
received by all to announce to the skulking fugitive 
that, in the tall, massive form that now alighted 
among the rest, he beheld the noble fellow whose 
love had been rejected by Margaret for his own— 
Barnacle Sam. It is remarkable that, up to this mo- 
ment, a doubt of his own security had not troubled 
the mind of Hurst; but, absorbed by the fearful spec- 
tacle which, though still unseen by the rest, was yet 
ever waving before his own spell-bound eyes, he had 
foregone all farther considerations of his own safety. 
But the appearance of this man, of whose character; 
by this time, he had full knowledge, had dispelled this 
confidence; and, with the instinct of hate and fear, 
shuddering and looking back the while, he silently 
rose to his feet, and stealing off with as much haste as 
a proper caution would justify, he made his way to 
one of the landings on the river, where he found a 
canoe, with which he put off to the opposite side. 
For the present, we leave him to his own course and 
conscience, and return to the group which we left be- 
hind us, and which, by this time, has realized all the 
horrors natural to a full discovery of the truth. 

The poor girl was found suspended, as we have 
already in part described, to the arm of a tree, but a 
little removed from the dwelling of her guilty lover, 
the swinging boughs of which had been used com- 
monly for fastening horses. A common handkerchief, 
torn in two, and lengthened by union, provided the 
fatal means of death for the unhappy creature. Her 
mode of procedure had been otherwise quite as simple 
as successful. She had mounted the stump of a tree 
which had been left as a horse-block, and which 
enabled her to reach the bough over which the ker- 
chief was thrown. This adjusted, she swung from 
the stump, and passed in a few moments—with what 
remorse, what agonies, what fears, and what struggles, 
we will not say—from the vexing world of time to 
the doubtful empire of eternity! We dare not con- 
demn the poor heart, so young, so feeble, so wronged 
and, doubtless, so distraught! Peace to her spirit! 

It would be idle to attempt to describe the tumult, 
the wild uproar and storm of rage, which, among 
that friendly group, seemed for a season to make 
them even forgetful of their grief. Their sorrow 
seemed swallowed up in fury. Barnacle Sam was 
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alone silent. His hand it was that took down the 
lifeless body from the accursed tree—upon his manly 
bosom it was borne. He spoke but once on the 
occasion, in reply to those who proposed to carry it 
to the house of the betrayer. ‘No! not there! not 
there!” was all he said, in tones low—almost whis- 
pered—yet so distinctly heard, so deeply felt, that the 
noisy rage of those around him wagsubdued to silence 
in the sterner grief which it expressed. And while 
the noble fellow bore away the victim, with arms as 
fond, and a solicitude as tender, as if the lifeless form 
could still feel, and the cold defrauded heart could 
still respond to love, the violent hands of the rest 
applied fire to the dwelling of the seducer, and 
watched the consuming blaze with as much delight as 
they would have felt had its proprietor been involved 
within its flaming perils. Such, certainly, had he 
been found, would have been the sudden, and per- 
haps deserved judgment to which their hands would 
have consigned him. They searched the woods for 
him, but in vain. They renewed the search for him 
by daylight, and traced his footsteps to the river. The 


surrounding country was aroused, but, prompted by 


his fears, and favored by his fortune, he had got so 
completely the start of his enemies that he eluded all 
pursuit ; and time, that dulls even the spirit of revenge, 
at length served to lessen the interest of the event in 
the minds of most of the survivors. Months went by, 
years followed—the old man Cole and his wife sunk 
into the grave; hurried prematurely, it was thought, 
by the dreadful history we have given; and of all 
that group, assembled on the fatal night we have just 
described, but one person seemed to keep its terrible 
aspect forever fresh before his eyes—and that was 
Barnacle Sam. 

He was a changed man. If the previous desertion 
and caprice of the wretched Margaret, who had paid 
so heavy a penalty for the girlish injustice which she 
had inflicted on his manly heart, had marie him morose 
and melancholy, her miserable fate increased this 
change ina far more surprising degree. He still, it 
is true, continued the business of a raftsman, but, had 
it not been for his known trustworthiness, his best 
friends and admirerg would have certainly ceased 
altogether to give ¢.. employment. He was now 
the creature of a moodiness which they did not scruple 
to pronounce madness. He disdained all sort of con- 
ference with those about him on ordinary concerns, 
and devoting himself to the Bible, he drew from its 
mystic, and to him unfathomable, resources constant 
subjects of declamation and discussion. Its thousand 
dark prophecies became unfolded to his mind. He 
denounced the threatened wrath of undesignated ages 
as already at the door—called upon the people to fly, 
and shouted wildly in invocation of the storm. Some- 
times these moods would disappear, and, at such 
times, he would pass through the crowd with drooping 
head and hands, the humbied and resigned victim to a 
sentence which seemed destined for his utter annihi- 
lation. ‘The change in his physical nature had been 
equally great and sudden. His hair, though long and 
massive, suddenly became white as snow; and though 
his face still retained a partial fullness, there were 





long lines and heavy seams upon his cheeks, which 
denoted a more than common struggle of the inner 
mind with the cares, the doubts, and the agonies of a 
troubled and vexing existence. After the lapse of a 
year, the more violent paroxysms of his mood dis- 
appeared, and gave place toa settled gloom, which 
was not less significant than his former condition of 
an alienated mind. He was still devoted to religion— 
that is to say, to that study of religious topics, which, 
among ignorant or thoughtless people, was too apt to 
be mistaken for religion. But it was not of its peace, 
its diffusing calm, its holy promise, that he read and 
studied. His favorite themes were to be found among 
the terrible judgments, the fierce vengeances, the un- 
exampled woes, inflicted, or predicted, in the pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament. The language of 
the prophets, when they denounced wrath, he made 
his own language; and when his soul was roused 
with any one of these subjects, and stimulated by 
surrounding events, he would look the Jeremiah that 
he spoke—his eyes glancing with the frenzy of a 
flaming spirit—his lips quivering with his deep emo- 
tions—his hands and arms spread abroad, as if the 
phials of wrath were in them ready to be emptied— 
his foot advanced, as if he were then dispensing judg- 
ment—his white hair streaming to the wind, with that 
meteor-likeness which was once supposed to be pro- 
phetic of “‘ change, perplexing monarchs.” At other 
times, going down upon his rafts, or sitting in the 
door of his little cabin, you would see him with the 
Bible on his knee—his eyes lifted in abstraction, but 
his mouth working, as if he then busied himself in 
calculation of those wondrous problems, contained in 
the ‘‘ times and half times,’’ the elucidation of which, 
it is supposed, will give us the final limit accorded to 
this exercise of our human toil in the works of the 
devil. 
CHAPTER VII. 

It was while his mind was thus occupied, that the 
ferment of colonial patriotism, drew to a head. The 
Revolution was begun, and the clamors of war and 
the rattle of arms resounded through the land. Such 
an outbreak was the very event to accord with the 
humors of our morbid raftsman. Gradually his mind 
had grasped the objects and nature of the issue, not as 
an event simply calculated to work out the regenera- 
tion of a decaying and impaired government, but as a 
sort of purging process, the great beginning of the 
end, in fact, by which the whole world was to be 
again made new. The exaggerated forms of rhetoric 
in which the orators of the time naturally spoke, and 
in which all stump orators are apt to speak, when 
liberty and the rights of man are the themes—and 
what themes, in their hands, do not swell into these ?— 
happily chimed in with the chaotic fancies and con- 
fused thoughts which filled the brain of Barnacle Sam. 
In conveying his rafts to Charleston, he took every 
opportunity of hearing the great orators of that city— 
Gadsden, Rutledge, Drayton and others—and imbued 
with what he had heard, coupling it, in singular union, 
with what he had read, he proceeded to propound to 
his wondering companions, along the road and river, 
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the equally enthusiastic doctrines of patriotism and 
religion. In this way, to a certain extent, he really 
proved an auxiliary of no mean importance to a cause, 
to which, in Carolina, there was an opposition not less 
serious and determined, as it was based upon a natural 
and not discreditable principle. Instead now of avoid- 
ing the people, and of dispensing his thoughts among 
them only when they chanced to meet, Barnacle Sam 
now sought them out in their cabins. Returning from 
the city after the disposal of his rafts, his course lay, 
on foot, a matter of seventy miles through the country. 
On this route he loitered and lingered, went into by- 
places, and sought in lonely nooks, and ‘‘ every bosky 
bower,” “from side to side,” the rustics of whom he 
either knew or heard. His own history, by this time, 
was pretty well known throughout the country, and 
he was generally received with open hands and that 
sympathy, which was naturally educed wherever his 
misfortunes were understood. His familiarity with 
the Bible, his exemplary life, his habits of self-denial, 
his imposing manner, his known fearlessness of 
heart ; these were all so many credentials to the favor 
of a simple and unsophisticated people. But we need 
dwell on this head no longer. Enough in this place, 
to say that, on the first threat of the invader against the 
shores of Carolina, Barnacle Sam leapt from his rafts, 
and arrayed himself with the regiment of William 
Thompson, for the defence of Sullivan’s Island. Of 
his valor, when the day of trial came, as little need be 
said. The important part which Thompson’s rifle- 
men had to play at the eastern end of Sullivan’s 
Island, while Moultrie was rending with iron hail the 
British fleet in front, is recorded in another history. 
That battle saved Carolina for two years, but, in the 
interregnum which followed, our worthy raftsman 
was not idle. Sometimes on the river with his rafts, 
earning the penny which was necessary to his wants, 
he was more frequently engaged in stirring up the 
people of the humbler classes, by his own peculiar 
modes of argument, rousing them to wrath, in order, 
as he conclusively showed from Holy Writ, that they 
might “‘ escape from the wrath to come.” This logic 
cost many a tory his life; and, what with rafting, 
preaching and fighting, Barnacle Sam was as busy a 
prophet as ever sallied forth with short scrip and 
heavy sandal on the business of better people than 
himself. 

During the same period of repose in Carolina from 
the absolute pressure of foreign war, and from the im- 
mediate presence of the foreign enemy, the city of 
Charleston was doing a peculiar and flourishing busi- 
ness. The British fleets covering all the coast, from 
St. Augustine to Martha’s Vineyard, all commerce by 
sea was cut off, and a line of wagons from South, and 
through North Carolina, to Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
enabled the enterprising merchants of Charleston to 
snap their fingers at the blockading squadrons. The 
business carried on in this way, though a tedious, was 
yet a thriving one; and it gave many a grievous pang 
to patriotism, in the case of many a swelling trades- 
man, when the final investment of the Southern States 
compelled its discontinuance. Many a Charleston 
tory owed his defection from principle; to this un- 








happy turn in the affairs of local trade. It happened 
on one occasion, just before the British army was 
ordered to the South, that Generan Huger, then in 
command of a fine regiment of cavalry, somewhere 
near Lenud’s Ferry on the Santee, received intelli- 
gence which led him to suspect the fidelity of a cer- 
tain caravan of wagons which had left the city some 
ten or twelve day#"before, and was then considerably 
advanced on the road to North Carolina. The intelli- 
gence which caused this suspicion, was brought to him 
by no less a person than our friend Barnacle Sam, who 
was just returning from one of his ordinary trips down 
the Edisto. A detachment of twenty men was im- 
mediately ordered to overtake the wagons and sift 
them thoroughly, and under the guidance of Barnacle, 
the detachment immediately set off. The wagons, 
eleven in number, were overhauled after three days’ 
hard riding, and subjected to as close a scrutiny as 
was thought necessary by the vigilant officer in com- 
mand. But it did not appear that the intelligence 
communicated by the raftsman received any confirma- 
tion. If there were treasonable letters, they were con- 
cealed securely, or seasonably destroyed by those to 
whom they were entrusted; and the search being 
over, and night being at hand, the troops and the per- 
sons of the caravan, in great mutual good humor, 
agreed to encamp together for the night. Fires were 
kindled, the wagons wheeled about, the horses were 
haltered and fed, and all things being arranged against 
surprise, the company broke up into compact groups 
around the several fires for supper and for sleep. 
The partisan and the wagoner squatted, foot to foot, 
in circles the most equal and sociable, and the rice 
and bacon having been washed down by copious 
draughts of rum and sugar, of which commodities the 
Carolinas had a copious supply at the time of the in- 
vasion—nothing less could follow but the tale and the 
song, the jest and the merry cackle, natural enough to 
hearty fellows, under such circumstances of equal 
freedom and creature comfort. As might be guessed 
from his character, as we have described it, Barnacle 
Sam took no part in this sort of merriment. He 
mixed with none of the several groups, but with his 
back against a tree, with crossed@gands, and chin upon 
his breast, he lay soundly wrapt in contemplation, 
chewing that cud of thought, founded upon memory, 
which is supposed to be equally sweet and bitter. In 
this position he lay, not mingling with any of the 
parties, perhaps unseen of any, and certainly not 
yielding himself in any way to the influences which 
made them temporarily happy. He was in a very 
lonely and far removed land of his own. He had not 
suppped, neither had he drank, neither had he thirsted, 
nor hungered, while others indulged. It was one pecu- 
liarity of his mental infirmities that he seemed, when- 
ever greatly excited by his own moods, to suffer from 
none of the animal wants of nature. His position, 
however, was not removed from that of the rest. 
Had his mind been less absorbed in its own thoughts 
—had he willed to hear, he might have been the pos- 
sessor of all the good jokes, the glees and every 
thoughtless or merry word, which delighted those 
around him. He lay between two groups, a few feet 
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only from one, in deep shadow, which was only fitfully 
removed as some one of those around the fire bent 
forward or writhed about, and thus suffered the ruddy 
glare to glisten upon his drooping head or broad manly 
bosom. One of these groups—and that nearest him— 
was composed entirely of young men. These had 
necessarily found each ether out, and by a natural at- 
traction had got together in the same circle. Removed 
from the restraints and presence of their elders, and 
after the indulgence of frequent draughts from the 
potent beverage, of which there was always a supply 
adequate to the purposes of evil, their conversation 
soon became licentious ; and, from the irreverend jest, 
they soon gave way to the obscene story. At length, 
as one step in vice, naturally and inevitably—unless 
promptly resisted—impels another—the thoughtless 
reprobates began to boast of their several experiences 
in sin. Each strove to outdo his neighbor in the as- 
sertion of his prowess, and while some would magnify 
the number of their achievements, others would dilate 
in their details, and all, at the expense of poor, de- 
pendent woman. It would be difficult to say—nor is 
it important—at what particular moment, or from what 
particular circumstance, Barnacle Sam was induced 
to give any attention to what was going on. The key 
note which opened in his own soul all its dreadful re- 
membrances of horror, was no doubt to be found in 
some one word, some tone, of undefinable power and 
import, which effectually commanded his continued 
attention, even though it was yielded with loathing 
and against the stomach of his sense. He listened 
with head no longer drooping, eyes no longer shut, 
thought no longer in that far and foreign world of 
memory. Memory, indeed, was beginning to recover 
and have a present life and occupation. BarnacleSam 
was listening to accents which were not unfamiliar 
to hisear. He heard one of the speakers whose back 
was turned to him, engaged in the narrative of his 
own triumphs, and every syllable which he uttered 
was the echo of a dreadful tale, too truly told already. 
The story was not the same—not identical in all its 
particulars—with that of poor Margaret Cole ; but it 
was her story. The name of the victim was not 
given—and the incidents were so stated, that, without 
altering the results, all those portions were altered 
which might have placed the speaker in a particularly 
base or odious position. He had conquered, he had 
denied his victim the only remedy in his power—for 
was he to confide in a virtue, which he had been able 
to overcome—and she had perished by her own hands. 
This was the substance of his story; but this was not 
enough for the profligate, unless he could show how 
superior were his arts of conquest, how lordly his 
sway, how indifferent his love, to the misery which it 
could occasion ; a loud and hearty laugh followed, and 
in the midst of the uproar, while every tongue was 
conceding the palm of superiority to the narrator, and 
his soul was swelling with the applause for which his 
wretched vanity had sacrificed decency and truth, a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and his eyes, 
turning round upon the intruder, encountered those of 
Barnacle Sam! 

** Well, what do you want?” demanded the person 





addressed. It was evident that he did not recognize 
the intruder. How could he? His own mother could 
not have known the features of Barnacle Sam, so 
changed as he was, frora what he had been, by wo 
and misery. 

“You! I want you. You are wanted, come with 
me!” 

The other hesitated and trembled. The eye of the 
raftsman was upon him. It was the eye of his master 
—the eye of fate. It was not in his power to resist it. 
It moved him whither it would. He rose to his feet. 
He could not help but rise. He was stationary for an 
instant, and the hand of Barnacle Sam rested upon his 
wrist. The touch appeared to smite him to the bone. 
He shuddered, and it was noted that his other arm was 
extended, as if in appeal to the group from which he 
had risen. Another look of his fate fixed him. He 
shrunk under the full, fierce, compelling glance of the 
other. He shrunk, but went forward in silence, while 
the hand of the latter was still slightly pressed upon his 
wrist. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Never was mesmeric fascination more complete. 
The raftsman seemed to have full confidence in his 
powers of compulsion, for he retained his grasp upon 
the wrist of the other, but a single moment after they 
had gone from the company. 

“Come! Follow!” said the conductor, when a few 
moments more had elapsed, finding the other beginning 
to falter. 

‘* Where must I go? Who wants me?” demanded 
the criminal, with a feeble show of resolution. 

“Where must you go—who wants you; oh! man 
of little faith—does the soldier ask of the officer such 
question—does the sinner of his judge? of what use to 
ask, Wilson Hurst, when the duty must be done— 
when there is no excuse and no appeal. Come!” 

** Wilson Hurst! Who is it calls me by that name ? 
I will go no farther.” 

The raftsman who had turned to proceed, again 
paused and stooping, fixed his keen eyes upon those 
of the speaker so closely that their mutual eyebrows 
must have met. The night was starlighted, and the 
glances from the eyes of Barnacle Sam flashed upon 
the gaze of his subject, with a red energy like that of 
Mars. “Come!” he said, even while he looked. 
‘‘Come, miserable man, the judgment is given, the 
day of favor is past, and lo! the night cometh—the 
night is here.” 

‘Oh, now I know you, now I know you—Bar- 
nacle Sam!” exclaimed Hurst, falling upon his knees. 
“Have mercy upon me—have mercy upon me !” 

“Tt is a good prayer,” said the other, ‘‘a good 
prayer—the only prayer for a sinner, but do not ad- 
dress it to me. To the Judge, man, to the Almighty 
Judge himself! Pray, pray! I will give you time. 
Pour out your heart like water. Let it run upon the 
thirsty ground. The contrite heart is blessed though 
it be doomed. You cannot pray too much—you can- 
not pray enough. In the misery of the sinner is the 
mercy of the Judge.” 

* And will you spare me? Will you let me go if I 
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pray ?’’ demanded the prostrate and wretched criminal 
with eagerness. 

“How can I? I, too,ama sinner. I am not the 
judge. Iam but the officer commanded to do the will 
of God. He has spoken this command in mine ears 
by day and by night. He has commanded me at all 
hours. I have sought for thee, Wilson Hurst, for 
seven weary years along the Edisto, and the Conga- 
ree and Santee, the Arbley, and other rivers. It has 
pleased God to weary me with toil in this search, 
that I might the better understand how hard it is for 
the sinner to serve him as he should be served! ‘For 
I thy God am a jealous God!’ He knew how little I 
could be trusted, and he forced me upon a longer 
search and upon greater toils. I have wearied and I 
have prayed; I have toiled and I have traveled; and 
it is now, at last, that I have seen the expected sign, 
in a dream, even in a vision of the night. Oh, Father 
Almighty, I rejoice, I bless thee, that thou hast seen 
fit to bring my labors to a close—that I have at length 
found this favor in thy sight. Weary have been my 
watches, long have I prayed. I glad me that I have 
not watched and prayed vainly, and that the hour of 
my deliverance is at hand. Wilson Hurst, be speedy 
with thy prayers. It is not commanded that I shall 
cut thee off suddenly and without a sign. Humble 
thyself with speed, make thyself acceptable before the 
Redeemer of souls, for thy hour is at hand.” 

‘« What mean you?” gasped the other. 

“ Judgment! Death!’’ And, as he spoke, the rafts- 
man looked steadfastly to the tree overhead, and ex- 
tended his arm as if to grasp the branches. The 
thought which was in his mind was immediately com- 
prehended by the instinct of the other. He imme- 
diately turned to fly. The glimmering light from the 
fires of the encampment could still be seen fitfully 
flaring through the forest. 

‘Whither would you go?” demanded the raftsman, 
laying his hand upon the shoulder of the other. ‘ Do 
you hope to fly from the wrath of God, Wilson Hurst ? 
Foolish man, waste not the moments which are pre- 
cious. Busy thyself in prayer. Thou canst not hope 
for escape. Know that God hath sent me against 
thee, now, on this very expedition, after, as I have 
told thee, after a weary toil in search of thee fora 
space of seven years. Thou hast had all that time for 
repentance while I have been tasked vainly to seek 
thee even for the same period of time. But late, as I 
went out from the city, there met me one near Dor- 
chester, who bade me set forth in pursuit of the 
wagon-train for the north, but I heeded not his words, 
and that night, in a vision, I was yet farther com- 
manded. In my weak mind and erring faith, me- 
thought I was to search among these wagons for a 
traitor to the good cause of the colony. Little did I 
think to meet with thee, Wilson Hurst. But when I 
heard thy own lips openly denounce thy sins ; when I 
heard thee boastful of thy cruel deed to her who was 
the sweetest child that ever Satan robbed from God’s 
blessed vineyard—then did I see the purpose for which 
I was sent—then did I understand that my search was 
at an end, and that the final judgment was gone forth 








against thee. Prepare thyself, Wilson Hurst, for thy 
hour is at hand.’ 

**T will not.. You are mad! I will fight, I will 
halloo to our people,” said the criminal, with more 
energetic accents and a greater show of determina- 
tion. The other replied with a coolness which was 
equally singular and startling. 

‘“‘ T have sometimes thought that I zas mad ; but now, 
that the Lord hath so unexpectedly delivered thee into 
my hands, I know thatI am not. Thou may’st fight, 
and thou may ’st halloo, but I cannot think that these 
will help thee against the positive commandment of 
the Lord. Even the strength of a horse avails not 
against him for the safety of those whom he hath con- 
demned. Prepare thee, then, Wilson Hurst, for thy 
hour is almost up.” 

He laid his hand upon the shoulder of the criminal 
as he spoke. The latter, meanwhile, had drawn a 
large knife from his pocket, and though Barnacle Sam 
had distinguished the movement and suspected the ob- 
ject, he made no effort to defeat it. 

“Thou art armed,” said he, releasing, as he spoke, 
his hold upon the shoulder of Hurst. ‘‘ Now, shalt 
thou see how certainly the Lord hath delivered thee 
into my hands, for I will not strive against thee until 
thou hast striven. Use thy weapon upon me. Lo! 
I stand unmoved before thee! Strike boldly and see 
what thou shalt do, for I tell thee thou hast no hope. 
Thou art doomed, and I am sent this hour to execute 
God’s vengeance against thee.” 

The wretch took the speaker at his word, struck 
with tolerable boldness and force, twice, thrice upon 
the breast of the raftsman, who stood utterly unmoved, 
and suffering no wound, no hurt of any sort. The 
baffled criminal dropped his weapon, and screamed in 
feeble and husky accents for help. In his tremor and 
timidity, he had, after drawing the knife from his 
pocket, utterly forgotten to unclasp the blade. He 
had struck with the blunted handle of the weapon, 
and the result which was due to so simple and natural 
a cause, appeared to his cowardly soul and excited 
imagination as miraculous. It was not less so to the 
mind of Barnacle Sam. 

** Did I not tell thee! Look here, Wilson Hurst, 
look on this, and see how slight a thing in the hand of 
Providence may yield defence against the deadly 
weapon. This is the handkerchief by which poor 
Margaret Cole perished. It has been in my bosom 
from the hour I took her body from the tree. It has 
guarded my life against thy steel, though I kept it not 
for this. God has commanded me to use it in carry- 
ing out his judgment upon thee.” 

He slipt it over the neck of the criminal as he spoke 
these words. The other, feebly struggling, sunk upen 
his knees. His nerves had utterly failed. The coward 
heart, still more enfeebled by the coward conscience, 
served completely to paralyze the common instinct of 
self-defence. He had no strength, no manhood. His 
muscles had no tension, and even the voice of suppli- 
cation died away, in sounds of a faint and husky 
terror in his throat—a _ half-stifled moan, a gurgling 
breath—and —— 
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CHAPTER. IX. 

When Barnacle Sam returned to the encampment 
he was alone.. He immediately sought the conductor 
of the wagons, and, without apprising him of his ob- 
ject, led him to the place of final conference between 
himself and Hurst. The miserable man was found 
suspended to a tree, life utterly extinct, the body 
already stiff and cold. The horror of the conductor 
almost deprived him of utterance. ‘‘ Who has done 
this?” he asked. 

“The hand of God, by the hand of his servant, 
which I am! The judgment of Heaven is satisfied. 
The evil thing is removed from among us, and we 
may now go on our way in peace. I have brought 
thee hither that thou may’st see for thyself, and be a 
witness to my work which is here ended. For seven 
weary years have I striven in this object. Father, I 
thank thee, that at the last thou hast been pleased to 
command that I should behold it finished !” 

These latter words were spoken while he was upon 
his knees, at the very feet of the hanging man. The 
conductor, availing himself of the utter absorption in 
prayer, of the other, stole away to the encampment, 
half-apprehensive himself that he might be made to 
taste of the same sharp judgment which had been ad- 
ministered to his companion. The encampment was 
soon roused, and the wagoners hurried in high excite- 
ment to the scene. They found Barnacle Sam still 
upon his knees. The sight of their comrade suspended 
from the tree, enkindled all their anger. They laid 
violent hands upon his executioner. He offered no 
resistance, but showed no apprehension. To what 
lengths their fury would have carried them may only 
be conjectured, but they had found a rope, had fitted 
the noose, and ina few moments more they would, 
in all probability, have run up the offender to the 
same tree from which they had cut down his victim, 
when the timely appearance of the troopers saved 
him from such a fate. The esprit de corps came in 
seasonably for his preservation. It was in vain that 
the wagoners pointed to the suspended man—in vain 
that Barnacle Sam avowed his handiwork—* He is 
one of us,” said the troopers; and the slightest move- 
ment of the others toward hostility was resented with 
a handling so rough, as made it only a becoming pru- 
dence to bear with their loss and abuses as they best 
might. The wonder of all was, as they examined 
the body of the victim, how it was possible for the 
executioner to effect his purpose. Hurst was a man 
of middle size, rather stoutly built, and in tolerably 
good case. He would have weighed about one hun- 
dred and forty. Barnacle Sam was of powerful 
frame and great muscle, tall and stout, yet it seemed 
impossible, unless endued with superhuman strength, 
that, unaided, he could have achieved his purpose; 
and some of the troopers charitably surmised that the 
wagoner had committed suicide ; while the wagoners, 
in turn, hurried to the conclusion that the executioner 
had found assistance among the troopers. Both par- 
ties overlooked the ,preternatural strength accruing, 
in such a case, from the excited moral and mental 
condition of the survivor. They were not philoso- 
phers enough to see that, believing himself engaged 





upon the work of God, the enthusiast was really in 
possession of attributes, the work of a morbid imagi- 
nation, which seemed almost to justify his pretensions 
to a communion with the superior world. Besides, 
they assumed a struggle on the part of the victim. 
They did not conjecture the influence of that spell by 
which the dominant spirit had coerced the inferior, 
and made it docile as the squirrel which the fascina- 
tion of the snake brings to its very jaws, in spite of 
all the instincts which teach it to know how fatal is 
the enemy that lurks beneath the tree. The imbecile 
Hurst, conscious as it were of his fate, seems to have 
so accorded to the commands of his superior, as to 
contribute, in some degree, to his designs. At all 
events, the deed was done; and Barnacle Sam never 
said that the task was a hard one. 

It was reserved for an examination of the body 
to find a full military justification for the executioner, 
and to silence the clamors of the wagoners. A screw 
bullet was found admirably folded in the knot of his 
neck kerchief, which, it seems, was not withdrawn 
from his neck when the kerchief of Margaret Cole 
was employed for a more deadly purpose. In this 
bullet was a note in cypher, addressed to Clinton, at 
New York, describing the actual condition of Savan- 
nah, evidently from the hands of some one in that 
quarter. In afew months after this period Savannah 
was in possession of the British. 

Barnacle Sam was tried for the murder of Hurst 


before a civil tribunal, and acquitted on the score of | 


insanity ; a plea put in for him, in his own spite, and 
greatly to his mortification. He retired from sight, 
for a space, after this verdict, and remained quiet 
until a necessity arose for greater activity on the part 
of the patriots at home. It was then that he was found 
among the partisans, always bold and fearless, fighting 
and suffering manfully to the close of the war. 

It happened, on one occasion, that the somewhat 
celebrated Judge B——, of South Carolina, was dining 
with a pleasant party at the village of Orangeburg. 
The judge was an Irish gentleman of curious humor, 
and many eccentricities. He had more wit than 
genius, and quite as much courage as wisdom. The 
bench, indeed, is understood to have been the reward 
of his military services during the Revolution, and 
his bulls in that situation are even better remembered 
than his deeds in the other. But his blunders were 
redeemed by his humor, and the bar overlooked his 
mistakes in the enjoyment of his eccentricities. On 
the present occasion the judge was in excellent mood, 
and his companions equally happy, if not equally 
humorous with himself. The cloth had been removed, 
and the wine was in lively circulation, when the 
servant announced a stranger, who was no other than 
Barnacle Sam. Our ancient was known to the judge 
and to several of the company. But they knew him 
rather as the brave soldier, the successful scout, the 
trusty spy and courier, than as the unsuccessful lover 
and the agent of God’s judgment against the wrong 
doer. His reception was kind; and the judge, taking 
for granted that he came to get a certificate for bounty 
lands, or a pension, or his seven years’ pay, or some- 
thing of that sort, supposed that he should get rid of 
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him by a prompt compliance with his application. 
No such thing. He had come to get a reversal of that 
judgment of the court by which he had been pro- 
nounced insane. His acquittal was not an object of 
his concern. In bringing his present object to the 
knowledge of the judge he had perforce to tell his 
story. This task we have already sufficiently per- 
formed. It was found that, though by no means ob- 
trusive or earnest, the good fellow was firm in his 
application, and the judge, in one of his best humors, 
saw no difficulty in obliging him. 

“Be plaised, gentlemen,” said he, “to fill your 
glasses. Our revision of the judgment in the case of 
our excellent friend, Sergeant Barnacle, shall be no 
dry joke. Fill your glasses, and be raisonably ripe 
for judgment. Sit down, Sergeant Barnacle, sit down, 
and be plaised to take a drhap of the crathur, though 
you leave no other crathur a drhap. It sames to me, 
gentlemen of the jury, that our friend has been hardly 
dealt with. To be found guilty of insanity for hang- 
ing a tory and a spy—a fellow actually bearing 
despatches to the enemy—sames a most extraordinary 
judgment; and it is still more extraordinary, let me 
tell you, that a person should be suspected of any 
deficiency of sense who should lay hands on a suc- 





cessful rival. Ithink this hanging a rival out of the 
way an excellent expedient; and the only mistake 
which, it sames to me, our friend Sergeant Barnacle 
has made, in this business, was in not having treed 
him sooner than he did.” 

*T sought him, may it please your honor, but the 
Lord did not deliver him into my hands until his hour 
had come,” was the interruption of Barnacle Sam. 

“Ah! Isee! You would have hung him sooner if 
you could. Gentlemen of the jury, our friend, the 
sergeant, has shown that he would have hung him 
sooner if he could. The only ground, then, upon 
which, it sames to me, that his sanity could have been 
suspected, is thus cleared up; and we are made to 
say that our worthy friend was not deficient in that 
sagacity which counsels us to execute the criminal 
before he is guilty, under the good old rule that pre- 
vention is better than cure—that it is better to hang 
thirty rogues before they are proved so, rayther than 
to suffer one good man to come to avil at their hands.” 

It is needless to say that the popular court duly 
concurred with the judge’s humorous reversal of the 
former decision; and Barnacle Sam went his way, 
perfectly satisfied as to the removal of all stain from 
his sanity of mind. 





A NEW ENGLAND DEACON OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U. 8. N. 





HE was a man of calm and austere mood, 

And in his sternness showed his pedigree, 
For he was born of Puritanic blood: 

To no one did he ever bend the knee, 
Except to God, and even then expressed 
Less outward homege than his heart confessed. 


Though stern his brow, his heart was warm and mild, 
The fountain gushed, though curbed its sparkling rim: 
His eyes, as he chastised a froward child, 
Were oft with nature’s gentle dews made dim; 
He struck with those fond feelings he betrayed, 
As round his old armed chair the urchin played. 


His words were few, select and pertinent, 

Each understood and well performed its task ; 
Before their force frivolity grew silent, 

And guilt, in sudden fear, let fall its mask : 
And yet, though strong his bow and sharp his steel, 
He only wounded men that he might heal. 


He may have wished, but never worshiped, wealth ; 
He sought it as a means, but not an end; 

He deemed the best of “ creature comforts” health, 
The best of all God’s outward gifts a friend— 

Incomparably so his chosen wife, 

And he, who broke to both the bread of life. 


Beneath the pulpit, in his wonted seat, 
He meekly sanctified the day of rest: 
His locks fell on his shoulders like a sheet 
Of snow upon a bending meple’s crest ; 
His features solemn, meditative, mild, 
Repressed the lightness of the gazing child. 


He was a breathing, bold impersonation 

Of moral outlines, which the preacher drew; 
Impressing portraits, limned in Revelation, 

By corresponding features full in view: 
A living picture strikes, when one that’s sainted 
Will sometimes fail, however strongly painted. 


But if you take the living, let it be 
Some one whose points of character are strong ; 
*T is not enough that he is merely free 
From faults and overt acts of wrong; 
His goodness must be positive, a thing 
Whose echoes ever on life’s anvil ring. 


This world is full of action ; he must ride 

The foremost wave who would direct its motion: 
The timid sailor, on the inland tide, 

Can never feel the mighty heaves of ocean: 
Then lift your anchors, set your strongest sail, 





And speed, with stead heli, before the gale. 
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SERENADING. 





BY MRS. M. N 


. M’DONALD. 





What merry girl, escaped from the restraints of | 
the nursery or the school-room, has not known the 
joys of a serenade? The witching notes of a melo- 
dious flute, ‘‘discoursing most eloquent music,” 
floating out on the stilly air of a midsummer night, 
when the moon was riding gloriously in heaven, and 
every object seemed to sleep beneath the silvery 
mantle she had thrown over them? Who has not 
felt the delight of gazing from a half-opened casement 
on some graceful cavalier below, who struck the 
trembling strings of a guitar, and aroused the ladye 
of his love from her slumbers with a strain of tender 
melancholy, disturbing meanwhile the quiet repose 
of all sensible, well-disposed people, who uttered per- 
haps an imprecation upon moonlight minstrels, and 
turned to seek once more the balmy sleep so unhap- 
pily broken. Years ago serenading was the very soul 
of romance, and even now, in this utilitarian age, 
when men love the jingling of silver coin better than 
any other music, there is a lingering touch of roman- 
tie association connected with the word itself, which 
throws a charm around it. We are in thought with 
the Spanish knight, beneath the shadow of the Al- 
hambra, or floating with the Venetian gondolier by 
the stately palaces of the City of the Sea; one cannot 
help being a little sentimental now and then, and I 
know not any thing so likely to awaken it, as moon- 
light and music. 

Shall I tell you a story of serenading? You do not 
answer, lady, though your blue eye is resting, per- 
haps half-unconsciously, upon this idle page, and so, 
‘Cas silence gives consent,” I proceed. 

** Mary, let me tell you a secret—a grand secret,” 
whispered my younger sister, as she came bounding 
into the room, with her usual light step. 

‘And what is it, Laura? Something very im- 
portant, if I read your eyes aright.” 

‘‘ Yes, very important, and very delightful! We 
are to have a serenade to-night! Won’t it be charm- 
ing? Such lovely weather, and the moon at full. 
Charles is coming—Cousin Charles—and Arthur L.” 

‘‘ Delightful, indeed!” I answered, and my sister 
proceeded to relate how and when she had become 
possessed of this valuable information. ; 

Laura and I were both in our teens, both full of ro- 
mance and poetry, and the acknowledged rivals of 
our richer, though not more aspiring neighbors, the 
Misses G., who occupied a sumptuous mansion on 
the opposite side of the street, and in whose eyes we 
were now, as we hoped, destined to shine, the 





heroines of a serenade. We spent, moreover, a 
11 


goodly portion of our time at the looking-glass, 
which we believed to be the most useful, sensible, 
indispensable article of household furniture, and as— 
in Laura’s case, at least—the said looking-glass told, 
like hope, a flattering tale, we were quite satisfied 
with our outward appearance, and of course consi- 
dered our serenaders—two law-students—as young 
gentlemen of decided taste and talent, particularly 
as Arthur L. was known to scribble verses some- 
times, and, in Troubadour style, to sing them himself. 

It may be imagined, then, how anxiously we an- 
ticipated our promised pleasure, which was not a 
little enhanced by the reflection that the Misses G.— 
if they did not sleep too soundly—would, or might 
be, somewhat envious of our good fortune, and the 
night came on too slowly for our impatient ears. At 
ten o’clock we were ready for bed, but we did not 
seek our pillows. We sat in the open window, and 
looked out upon the long street, flooded with moon- 
light, and watched the gradual closing of the houses 
in the neighborhood, till by-and-by the city clocks 
sounded the hour of midnight; the streets were de- 
serted, save by a solitary watchman, and all was 
silent around us—the world itself seemed asleep. 
We talked with subdued voices as we leaned from 
the window, till another hour had passed, and then 
the faith we had cherished in the valor of our young 
knights began to diminish, as our physical powers 
became more and more influenced by the wand of 
Morpheus. 

‘‘ Ah! I fear they will not come,” said Laura, with 
a sigh which very nearly resembled a yawn, ‘and I 
am so sleepy. Let us go to bed, and the music will 
surely awaken us.” 

“No, no,” I said, ‘not yet. Hark! I hear foot- 
steps !”” and as I spoke, down the quiet stree,.came a 
military band, their instruments glittering in the 
moonbeams, and headed by several officers in uni- 
form. They stopped directly opposite, and suddenly 
awoke the sleepers far and near with the spirit-stir- 
ring music of the ‘* Star-Spangled Banner.” 

“ Delightful !’ we both exclaimed; “but this can- 
not be intended for us.” 

Alas, no! Our wealthy neighbors, our rivals, 
claimed as their own this enchanting melody, and 
we listened with enraptured ears, though a little 
jealousy crept, meanwhile, into our hearts, as one 
martial air succeeded another, each in turn more 
lovely than the last; and when at length the door of 
Mr. G’s mansion was thrown open, and the whole 
band disappeared, to partake, no doubt, of some sub- 
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stantial refreshment prepared within, we looked at 
each other in dismay, horror-stricken at the triumph 
of our neighbors, and our own defeat. ' 

‘‘] shall certainly go to bed,” said. Laura, half cry- 
ing with vexation, “for they will not come now, I 
am certain ;” and I felt quite willing to acquiesce, 
for my own lids were pressed down by the leaden 
finger of the drowsy god, when suddenly again, but 
now beneath our own window, a guitar was touched 
by a lively hand, and a voice we well knew as that 
of Arthur L., sang thus— 


Softly falls the moonlight— 
Let its gentle beams 
Call thee, lovely Laura, 
From thy peaceful dreams ; 
Night’s sweet noon is round thee, 
Chase dull sleep away— 
See, the stars above thee, 
Keep bright holiday. 
Swiftly fly the hours, 
Soon the moon will fade ; 
Wake, and listen, lady, 
To my serenade. 


Hark! the mérry measures ! 
Far away they float, 
Echo but repeats them 
From her mellow throat. 
Earth is dressed in beauty, 
Who its charms would miss? 
What can daylight give us, 
Half so fair as this? 
Then, ere night is over, 
Ere the moonbeams fade, 
Wake, and listen, lady, 
To my serenade. 


Laura was but fifteen, and her bright eye grew 
brighter as this school-boy lay was sung to her de- 
lighted ear. To find her own name enshrined in the 
young poet’s strain, and given to the summer winds 
by a voice not unmelodious in its cadences, was 





surely enough to fire the fancy and flutter the heart 
of a wiser maiden than my pretty sister, and we 
stood with half-suspended breath intently listening, 
when the Venetian blinds of our next door neighbor 
were thrown open, a dainty white night-cap protruded 
therefrom, and the shrill voice of Miss Barbara Barnes 
exclaimed— 

‘“‘For mercy’s sake, boys! have done with that ever- 
lasting screaming and twang-twanging; I’ve been 
kept awake this hour with the noise over the way, and 
now, when I was just falling asleep, yow must begin.” 

“The music wasn’t intended for you, old lady,” 
said the laughing Arthur, as he played a lively pre- 
lude, and began another song. 

‘‘ Have done, I tell you!” cried the enraged Bar- 
bara, ‘or I will call the watch. Shame on you! to 
disturb decent folks in this manner! Can’t you let 
those poor young things sleep in peace ?” 


“‘ Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar !” 


Sang the undaunted Arthur, in despite of Miss Bab’s 
threats, and might have concluded his song, had not 
another head popped from another window, and,a 
gruff voice called out— 

“‘ We’ve had enough music for ove night—so you’d 
better be off with your banjo, young fellows !” 

Alas! for the romance of our serenade. It was all 
over now. Arthur and Cousin Charles angrily re- 
torted. The gruff voice joined Miss Barbara’s- shrill 
tones in a threat to call the watch; heads with caps, 
and heads without caps, peeped from various case- 
ments, and our chagrined serenaders, finding that 
they were likely to be overpowered by those who 
had no souls for their sweet sounds, at last marched 
off to the music of their own guitar; while poor 
Laura, vexed, mortified, and disappointed, and myself 
but little less perplexed, sought our pillows, vowing 
vengeance on Miss Barbara Barnes, and fell asleep 
to dream of a serenade. 





DACOTA WOMAN AND ASSINIBOIN GIRL. 


(WITH AN ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING.) 


tidhPacors as they call themselves, or the Sioux 
of the French, are one of the most numerous tribes of 
the North American Indians. They number about 
20,000. If the Assiniboins, who are of the same origin, 
and who number 25,000, are included, we have for all 
the Dacotas 45,000 souls. They live mostly between 
the Mississippi and Missouri, but extend across the 
latter river to the Black Hills. About half of them, 
comprising those on the Mississippi, live in fixed 
habitations : the others roam about over the prairies, 
as far westward as the territory of the Crows, and 
sometimes even to the Rocky Mountains. They 
have more strongly marked countenances, and higher 
cheek bones, than the other Indians of the Missouri. 


| 





Their women, when young, are not ill-looking. 
Our engraving represents the principal wife of a 
Dacota of the branch of Yanktons, one of the three 
great families into which the Sioux are divided. She 
is accompanied by an Assiniboin girl. Her costume 
is a very elegant leather dress, with stripes and bor- 
ders of azure and white beads, and polished metal 
buttons, and trimmed as usual at the bottom with 
fringes, round the ends of which lead is twisted, so 
that they tinkle at every motion. The summer robe 
of this woman was dressed smooth on both sides, and 
painted red and black ona yellowish white ground. 
In an early number we shall go into full details re- 
specting the Dacotas. 
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THE GLEN OF GHOSTS. 


A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 
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Nezak the road-side yawns a dismal glen, 
Where the wolf of yore found a brambly den— 
The fissured rocks rise ledge on ledge, 

And a stream leaps over the precipice-edge, 
That makes, while melting in wreaths of snow, 
A heavy and churning sound below. 


II. 
A leaning pine, whose rugged cone 
Is the forest eagle’s ancient throne— 
Old birchen trees, that drink the spray, 
Encased in bark that is ghostly and gray, 
And the hemlock’s cloak of sombre green 
Comport with the quiet of the scene. 


II. 
It is a wild, a fearful spot, 
And the sinless birds they love it not; 
From its dark abyss unclouded day 
Drives never the shades of night away, 
And dungeon low and caverned tomb 
Have less of deep, mysterious gloom. 


IV. 


An old companion in the chase, Z 

A belted son of that red-browed race 

Who ranged, a few brief years ago, 

This realm with feathered shaft and bow, 
Near the “ Glen of Ghosts,” with shudder cold, 
To me the tale that follows told. 


Vv. 


“ Ere felled by axe was forest tree 
On flowery banks of the Genessee, 
Or plough, by cunning white man made, 
Tore the green carpet of the glade, 
Chemokum, bravest of the brave, 
Law to a mighty people gave. 


VI. 


‘€ In the chill moon of the falling leaf, 
Declined the health of the mighty chief— 
His stately form grew thin and weak, 
Vanished the war-paint from his cheek— 
Untrimmed he wore his scalp-lock gray, 
And waned the strength of his soul away. 


VII. 


‘‘ Wise elders of the tribe in vain 
Sought plant of power on hill and plain, 
That might to energy restore 
The flagging pulse of the Sagamore, 
And idly tried low muttered charm 
The sluggish blood in his veins to warm. 


VIil. 


‘¢ It chanced that from a dream one night (1) 
The sufferer woke in wild affright, 








While, by his couch of panther skin, 

Kept watch the man of medicine, 

And with a loud entreating tone 
Pronounced the name of Wah-non-ti-gone. 


IX. 


“ Next morn throughout the village spread 
From lodge to lodge the tidings dread, 
That lurking wizzard’s hellish art 
Had withered Che-mo-kum’s arm and heart, 
And crested brave and tottering sire 
Convened to light the council-fire. 


X. 


‘¢ When pipe had passed the ring around, 
From his mat arose a sage renowned, 
And Wah-non-ti-gone against him heard 
The charge of witchcraft foul preferred, 
Then, in fieree tones of scorn and pride, 
His tribesmen to do their worst defied. 


XI. 
“ They doomed the warrior to die 
Ere sunset flushed the western sky, 
Amd binding with tough thong each limb 
In the Lodge of Judgment prisoned him, (2) 
While stake was drest, and brush uppiled 
Beneath high roof of the gray old wild. 


XII. 
*¢ Wah-non-ti-géne had proved his right 
To the war-bird’s plume in many a fight, (3) 
But woke a haunting wish for life 
When he thought of his newly wedded wife, 
Who soon would desolate be left, 
Of him who reigned in her soul bereft. 


Xi. 


“¢ Not long in musing sad and lone, 
All pinioned, lay Wah-non-ti-géne, 
When a foot drew near with muffled fall, 
And cranny wide in his prison wall 
Revealed the face of his ‘ Summer-F lower,’ 
True to her mate in the perilous hour. 


XIv. 


‘‘ By sentry at the door unseen, 
Her arm she thrust the logs between, 
And severed with keen knife the cord 
That fettered the limbs of her dauntless lord— 
An earnest, meaning gesture made, 
And placed in his hand the trusty blade. 


XV. 


«“ One bound—one well directed thrust, 
And rolled the luckless guard in dust, 
Then brandishing his weapon red 
Wah-non-ti-géne with Oonah fled, 
While cries of fierce pursuit arose, 
And arrows whizzed from a thousand bows. 
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XVI. 


“ «Thy Summer-F lower her light canoe 
In the Great Bend hath hid from view, 
And swan-like it will breast the tide,’ 
Outspoke his young and dauntless bride, 
‘ While thé lifted oars drop silvery rain, 
And demons how] for our blood in vain.’ 


XVII. 


Unharmed, the fugitives soon reached 

The pebbly marge by the billow bleached, 

And Oonah swiftly led the way 

To willowed nook, in a quiet bay, 

Where she moored her bark ere blush of dawn— 
‘ Oh fell mischance’—she shrieked—‘ ’tis gone !” 


XVII. 


‘¢ One moment brief the luckless pair 
Felt the drear heart-ache of despair, 
While louder on the rushing breeze 
Rose the shrill whoop of enemies— 
Wildly the scene around surveyed, 
Then cover sought in thickest shade. 


n 
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XIX. 


When near the brink of a wooded dell, 

Known to the hunted warrior well, 

The foot of Oonah flagged in speed, 

And trembled her frame like a wind-swept reed: 
‘Leave me, Wah-non-ti-gone,’ she cried, 

‘ The Master of Life will watch over thy bride!’ 


o 
o 





XX. 


‘* To make response the chieftain turned, 
And foeman nigh at hand discerned— 
In vain he interposed his form, 
His bride to shield from the battle-storm— 
Both fell to earth, their faithful hearts 
Pierced by a volley of feathered darts! 


XXI. 


“In the glen a shallow grave was made, 
And together there were the lovers laid— 
Thenceforth it was a haunted place, 
And shunned by tribes of the forest race 
When the fires of day forsook the west, 
And in darker robe the woods were dressed.” 


NOTES. 


(1) ‘It chanced that from a dream one night.” 


This legend was written to illustrate Indian superstition 
in reference to dreams. They think that the sick are be- ; ‘ 


‘| witched by those whose names they mention in sleep. 


(2) “In the ‘ Lodge of Judgment’ prisoned him.” 


Condemned prisoners, while preparations are making 
for their execution, are confined in a dark hut, called the 
‘“‘ Lodge of Judgment’? by some tribes, and by others the 


| “ Cabin of Death.” 


(3) ‘*‘ Wah-non-ti-gone had proved his right 
To the war-bird’s plume in many a fight.” 


An Indian takes rank as a warrior when he has slain a 
foe in battle. A plume of the eagle or war-bird, inter- 
twined with his scalp-lock, is an index of the exploit. 





VICTORINE.—A PORTRAIT. 





BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 





Sue stands all motionless awhile, 

The head bowed slightly, as in thought, 
Upon the lips a placid smile, 

The glance with quiet meaning fraught ; 
By Heaven! ’tis Judith as she lives 

In Guido’s nobly-penciled face, 
‘Made fairer by the spell that gives 

A matchless charm to living grace! 


She meekly sits in ardent mood, 

With pallid cheek but eye of fire, 
Too proud to yield, yet half-subdued 

By mournful thought or wild desire ; 
At once my fancy’s wings unfurl 

To range a bleak but magic soil, 
For as I look upon the girl, 

I start to find her Minna Troil! 


Her arms are folded on her breast, 
She smiles half scornful, half in glee, 
Her eyes are closed, but not in rest, 
You every jetty lash may see ; 
There is a zest, a relish high, 
In loveliness thus touched with spite, 
Perchance it oftener wakes the sigh, 
But then it makes Love’s fetters light ! 
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For none but madmen bow for life 
To beauty which is lapped in pride, 
That coldly mocks affection’s strife, 
And yields not to devotion’s tide ; 
Yet who would shrink from such a fate 
With scorn so lovely ever nigh ? 
The very look of shrewish Kate, 
The very air of Lady Di! 


Methinks thou frownest at my lay ; 
O would that I were there to see! 
“The hateful man’’—I hear thee say— 
‘** To write such saucy things of me !”’ 
Well, little Cleopatra, now 
I will not trace thy picture more, 
I’ll leave thy lip and cheek and brow 
For sweeter minstrels to explore ; 


But for those windows of the soul— 
Those eyes in which ’t is heaven to dwell, 
The stars of fate, hope’s brightest goal, 
Methinks I know their language well! 
And were the fairy’s powers mine, 
I’d watch beside thy couch to-night, 
And on them squeeze the flower divine 
That makes the dreamer love at sight ! 
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BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Ir was an October morning, warm and sunny, but 
with even its sunshine subdued into a mournful soft- 
ness, and its gorgeous drapery chastened by a touch 
of the dreamy atmosphere into a sympathy with sor- 
row. And there was a sorrowing one who needed 
sympathy on that still, holy morning—the sympathy 
of the great Heart which beats in Nature’s bosom— 
for she could hope no other. Poor Lucy Dutton! 

There was a funeral that morning—a stranger would 
have judged by the gathering that the great man of the 
village was dead, and all that crowd had come out to 
do his ashes honor—but it was not so. Yet the little, 
old-fashioned church was filled to overflowing. Some 
there were who turned their eyes devoutly to the holy 
man that occupied the sacred desk, receiving from his 
lips the words of life; some looked upon the little 
coffin that stood covered with its black pall upon a 
table directly below him, and perhaps thought of 
their own mortality, or that of their bright little ones ; 
while many, very many, gazed with cold curiosity at 
the solitary mourner occupying the front pew. This 
was a young creature, in the very spring-time of life, 
a frail, erring being, whose only hope was in Him 
who said, “‘ Neither do I condemn thee—go, and sin 
no more.” There was a weight of shame upon her 
head, and wo upon her heart, that, together, made 
the poor bereaved young mother cower almost to the 
earth before the prying eyes that came to look upon 
her in her distressing humiliation. Oh! it was a 
pitiful sight ! that crushed, helpless creature’s agony. 

But the year before, and this same lone mourner 
was considered a sweet, beautiful child, whom every 
body was bound to protect and love; because, but 
that she was the pet lamb of a doting old woman, she 
was without friend and protector. Lucy Dutton was 
the last blossom upon a tree which had boasted many 
fair ones. When the grave opened to one after an- 
other of that doomed family, till none but this bright, 
beautiful bud was left, she became the all in all, and 
with the doting affection of age was she cherished. 
When poverty came to Granny Dutton’s threshold, 
she drew her one priceless jewel to her heart, and 
laughed at poverty. When sorrows of every kind 
compassed her about, and the sun went down in her 
heaven of hope, ancther rose in a holier heaven of 
love ; and Lucy Dutton was this fountain of love-born 
light. The old lady and her pretty darling occupied 
a small, neat cottage at the foot of the hill, witha 
garden attached to it, in which the child flitted all day 
long, like a glad spirit among the flowers. And, next 
to her child-idol, the simple-hearted old lady loved 
those flowers, with a love which pure natures ever 
bear to the beautiful. It was by these, and the fruit 
produced by the little garden, that the twain lived. 
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Many a fine carriage drew up before the door of the 
humble cottage, and bright ladies and dashing gentle- 
men sauntered beneath the shade, while the rosy fin- 
gers of Lucy adjusted bouquets for them, her bright lips 
wreathed with smiles, and her sunny eye turning to 
her grandmother at the placing of every stem, as 
though for approbation of her taste. Not a child in 
all the neighborhood was so happy as Lucy; not a 
child in all the neighborhood was so beautiful, so 
gentle, and so good. And nobody ever thought of 
her as any thing but a child. Though she grew to the 
height of her tallest geranium, and her form assumed 
womanly proportions, nobody, not even the rustic 
beaux around her, thought of her as any thing but a 
child. Lucy was so artless, and loved her dear old 
grandmother so truly, that the two were somehow 
connected in people’s minds, and it seemed as impos- 
sible that the girl should grow older, as that the old 
lady should grow younger. 

Lucy was just booked for fifteen, with the seal of 
innocence upon her heart, and a rose-leaf on her 
cheek, when “the Hermann property,” a fine sum- 
mer residence that had been for years unoccupied, 
was purchased by a widow lady from the metropolis. 
She came down early in the spring, accompanied by 
her only son, to visit her new possessions, and, find- 
ing the spot exceedingly pleasant, she determined to 
remain there. And so Lucy met the young metro- 
politan; and Lucy was beautiful, and trusting, and 
thoughtless ; and he was gay, selfish, and profligate. 
Needs the story to be told? 

When the Howards went away, Lucy awoke from 
her dream. She looked about her, and upon herself. 
with the veil taken from her eyes; and then she 
turned from all she had ever loved, for, in the break- 
ing up of those dreams, was broken poor Lucy’s 
heart. 

Nay, censor, Lucey was a child—consider how 
very young, how very untaught—oh! her innocence 
was no match for the sophistry of a gay city youth! 
And young Howard stole her unthinking heart the 
first day he looked in to purchase a bouquet. Poor, 
poor Lucy! 

Before the autumn leaves fell, Granny Dutton’s 
bright pet knelt in her little chamber, and upon her 
mother’s grave, and down by the river-side, where 
she had last met Justin Howard, and prayed for death. 
Sweet, joyous Lucy Dutton, asking to lay her bright 
head in the grave! Spring came, and shame was 


stamped upon the cottage at the foot of the hill. Lucy - 


bowed her head upon her bosom, and refused to look 
upon any thing but her baby ; and the old lady shrunk 
like a shriveled leaf before this last and greatest of 
her troubles. The neighborhood had its usual gossip. 
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There were taunts, and sneers, and coarse jests, and 
remarks severely true, but only a little, a very little, 
pity. Lucy bore all this well, for she knew that it 
was deserved; but she had worse than this to bear. 
Every day she knelt by the bed of the one being who 
had doted upon her from infancy, and begged her 
blessing, but in vain. 

“Oh! that I had laid you in the coffin, with your 
dead mother, when all around me said that the breath 
had passed from you!” was the unvarying reply; 
“then my gray hairs might have gone down to the 
grave without dishonor from the child that I took 
from the gate of death, and bore for years upon my 
bosom. Would you had died, Lucy !” 

And Lucy would turn away her head, and, in the 
bitterness of her heart, echo, ‘‘ Ay! would that I had 
died!” Then she would take her baby in her arms, 
and, while the scalding tears bathed its unconscious 
face, pray God to forgive the wicked wish, and pre- 
serve her life for the sake of this sinless heir to 
shame. And sometimes Lucy would smile—not that 
calm, holy smile which usually lingers about an in- 
fant’s cradle, but a faint, sicklied play of the love-light 
within, as though the mother’s fond heart was ashamed 
of its own throbbings. But, before the autumn passed, 
Lucy Dutton was fearfully stricken. Death came! 
She laid her last comfort from her bosom into the 
coffin, and they were now bearing it to the grave; 
she the only mourner. It mattered but little that the 
grandmother’s forgiveness and blessing came now; 
Lucy scarce knew the difference between these words 
and those before spoken; and most earnestly did she 
answer, ‘Would, would that I had died!” Poor, 
poor Lucy! 

She sat all through the sermon and the singing and 
the prayer, with her head bowed upon the side of the 
pew; and when at last they bore the coffin to the 
door, and the congregation began to move forward, 
she did not raise it until the kind clergyman came and 
led her out to take a last look at her dead boy. Then 
she laid her thin, pale face against his within the coffin, 
and sobbed aloud. And now some began to pity the 
stricken girl, and whisper to their neighbors that she 
was more sinned against than sinning. Still none 
came forward to, whisper the little word which might 
have been healing, but the holy man whose duty it 
was. He took her almost forcibly from the infant 
clay, and strove to calm her, while careless eyes 
came to look upon that dearer to her than her own 
heart’s blood. Finally, curiosity was satisfied; they 
closed the coffin, screwed down the lid, spread the 
black cloth over it, and the procession began to form. 
Minister Green left the side of the mourner, and took 
his station in advance, accompanied by some half 
dozen others; then four men followed, bearing the 
light coffin in their hands, and all eyes were turned 
upon the mourner. She did not move. 

“ Pass on, madam,”’ said Squire Field, who always 
acted the part of marshal on such occasions, and, 
though little given to the weakness of feeling, he now 
softened his voice as muchas it would bear softening. 
“This way—eight behind the—the—pass on !”’ 

Lucy hesitated a moment, and many a generous 
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one longed to step forward and give her an arm, but 
selfish prudence forbade. One bright girl, who had 
been Lucy’s playmate from the cradlé, but had not 
seen her face for many months, drew impulsively to- 
ward her; but she met a reproving eye from the 
crowd, and only whispering, “I do pity yon, Lucy ‘” 
she shrunk back, and sobbed almost as loud as her 
erring friend. Lucy started at the words, and gazing 
wildly around her, tottered on after the coffin. Loud, 
and slow, and fearfully solemn, stroke after stroke, 
the old church-bell doled forth its tale; and slowly 
and solemnly the crowd moved on with a measured 
tread; though there was many a careless eye and 
many a smiling lip, turning to other eyes and other 
lips, with something like a jest between them. On 
moved the crowd after the mourner; while she, with 
irregular, labored step, her arms crossed on her 
bosom, and her head bent to the same resting-place, 
just kept pace with the bearers of her dead boy. 
Winding through the opened gate into the church- 
yard, they went trailing slowly through the long’ dead 
grass, while some of the children crept slily from the 
procession to pick the tufts of scarlet and yellow 
leaves, which made this place of graves strangely 
gay; and several young people wandered off, arm in 
arm, pausing as they went to read the rude inscrip- 
tions lettered on the stones. On went the procession, 
away to the farthermost corner, where slept the 
stranger and the vagabond. Here a little grave had 
been dug, and the coffin was now set down beside it, 
while the long procession circled slowly round. 
Several went up and looked into the dark, damp 
cradle of the dead child ; one observed to his neighbor 
that it was very shallow; and another said that Tom 
Jones always slighted his work when there was no- 
body to see to it; anyhow, it was not muchmatter, 
the child would stay buried; and another let drop a jest, 
a hard but not very witty one, though it was followed 
by a smothered laugh. All this passed quietly, no- 
thing was spoken above a low murmur, but Lucy 
heard it all, and as she heard and remembered, what 
a repulsive thing seemed to her the human heart! 
Poor Lucy Dutton! 

Minister Green stood at the head of the grave and 
said a prayer, while Lucy leaned against a sickly 
looking tree, alone, and pressed her cold hands against 
her temples, and wondered if she should ever pray 
again—if God would hear her if she should. Then 
they laid the little coffin upon ropes and gently lowered 
it. The grave was too short, or the men were care- 
less, for there was a harsh grating against the hard 
earth, which made Lucy start and extend her arms, 
but she instantly recollected herself, and, clasping 
both hands tightly over her mouth, lest her agony 
should make itself heard, she tried to stand calmly. 
Then a handful of straw was thrown upon the coffin, 
and immediately a shovelful of earth followed. Oh! 
that first sinking of the cold clod upon the bosom we 
have loved! What a fearful, shivering sensation 
does it send to the heart and along the veins! And 
then the benumbing faintness which follows, as 
though our own breath were struggling up through 
that damp covering of earth! Lucy gasped and stag- 
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gered, and then she twined her arm about the body of 
the little tree, and laid her cheek against its rough 
bark, and strove hard to keep herself from falling. 

Some thought the men were very long in filling up 
the grave, but Lucy thought nothing about it. She 
did not, after that first shovelful, hear the earth as it 


fell; and when, after all was done and the sods of | 
withered grass had been laid on, Minister Green came 


to tell her, she did not at first hear his voice. When 
she did, she pushed back the hair from her hollow 
temples, looked vacantly into his face, and shook her 
head. Others came up to her—a good-natured man 
who had been kind to her grandmother; then the 
deacon’s wife, followed by two or three other women; 
but Lucy only smiled and shook her head. Glances 
full of troubled mystery passed from one to another ; 
there was an alarmed look on many faces, which 
those more distant seemed to comprehend; and still 





others came to speak to Lucy. It was useless—she 
could find no meaning in their words—the star of in- 
tellect had gone out—the temple was darkened. Poor, 
poor Lucy Dutton! 

They bore her home—for she was passive and help- 
less—home to the sick old grandmother, who laid her 
withered hand on those bright locks, and kissed the 
cold cheek, and took her to her bosom, as though she 
had been an infant. And Lucy smiled, and talked of 
playing by the brook, and chasing the runaway bees, 
and of toys for her baby-house, and wondered why 
they were all weeping, particularly dear grandmamma, 
who ought to be so happy. But this lasted only a few 
days, and then another grave was made, and yet an- 
other, in the poor’s corner; and the grandmother and 
her shattered idol slept together. The grave is a 
blessed couch and pillow to the wretched. Rest thee 
there, poor Lucy! 





A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 
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Nieut on the hills and valleys: come with me— 
I know a spot within yon silent glade 
Where ’t will be pleasant for to sit and see 
The moonlight struggling through the tangled shade 
That the gnarled boughs and young green leaves have made. 
Lo! how the gem-like dew-drops sparkle fair— _ 
The wild flowers bend their heads as if they prayed, 
And their warm breathings on the evening air 
A holy incense seems, a fragrance sweet and rare. 


With upraised finger, guarding earth’s repose, 
SrLence floats shadowy o’er the moon’s pale beam; 
From her hush’d lips no breathing murmur flows, 
No eyelids veil that fixt eye’s changeless gleam. 
Not man alone, but Nature sleeps: the stream 
Hath lost her merry voice, the winds their moan, 
And NIGHT, the dark-eyed night, herself a dreain, 
Slumbers and dreams upon her starry throne, 
While brighter gleam the suns that gem her milky zone. 


Here, gazing on this mild and quiet scene, 
Reminds me of a night one balmy June— 
I had gone forth, as now, beneath the sheen 
Of the bright siars and silver-seeming moon. 
But, O! my heart was sadly out of tune, 
For Sorrow’s hand had rudely brushed the strings, 
And care had gathered o’er me all too soon, 
Darkening my bright hopes with her sable wings, 
And covering, as with night, all fair and lovely things. 


I stood within the church-yard still and lone, 
Beneath me lay the past in shroud and pall, 
The present moonlight pale and cold white stone 
And tall trees standing by the lofty wall; 
And while I mused strange shadows seemed to fall 
Upon my spirit, in my ears did ring 
A murmuring musie, like the breezy call 
That charms the wild bird to the woods in spring, 
When to the bending grass the new-born flowerets cling. 


I did not dream, but o’er my spirit came 
A cloud-like mystery, a charm, a sleep— 
Before mine eyes there played a circling flame, 
Casting faint radiance on a boundless deep, 
That ever with a wild and tameless sweep 





Rocked to and fro, and on its bosom bore 
Things shapeless and unformed, a mingled heap 
Of ghastly shadows, such as once of yore, 
Ere light and time were born, the face of chaos wore. 


Wrapp’d in his misty mantle, faint and dim, 
I saw the genius of the future stand; 

Around him crouching forms, like spectres grim, 
And a book open in his dusky hand; 


| And, ever, when he waved what seemed a wand, 


Wild forms sprung forth on whirring wings away, 
As bearing in hot haste some stern command, 
That brooked not further lingering nor delay, 


' And while I wondering gazed I heard a voice to say— 


| 
| 


“ Look well, thy future is before thee now!” 
The words fell harshly on my startled ear, 

When sudden on that heaving deep a glow 
Of pearly light shone beautiful and clear ; 


| I saw a broad and varied scene appear, 


j 
i 
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| 
j 


| 


Where lately dim confusion slept in gloom, 
And the weird shadowings and shapes of fear 
Had melted into loveliness and bloom, j 
As sunny flowers spring up from the dark, loathsome tomb. 


Full many a land I saw in beauty shine, 
That then was unfamiliar to mine eye; 

And forms, whose after fate was linked with mine, 
Oft looked upon me as they glided by; 


And cloud-like shadows, too, at times would fly, 





Obscuring as they went the prospect rare, 
Much like the changes of an April sky, 
Sunshine and shade, bright joy, and gloomy care, 


Each following in its turn, and thou, thou too wert there. 


I saw thee, as I saw thee once again, 
Beauteous and bright within a festive hall, 
And jewels bright were sparkling round thee then, 
Thyself the fairest jewel of them all! 
O, lightly heedless of what fate might fall, 
My vision o’er, I left that church-yard wide, 
Well knowing that at kind affection’s call, 
Thou, dearest, wouldst be ever by my side, 
My guardian angel fair, my own, my destined bride. 
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BY FRANCES 8. OS3SGOOD. 





CHAPTER f. 


‘‘ Descrise her?” I shall do no such thing. Why 
don’t you ask me to describe the enchanting scene 
before us now, with all its combinations of glory, 
grace and loveliness. The gorgeous sunset on one 
side—the perfect rainbow, so delicately brilliant that 
we tremble every moment lest it should fade—on the 
other, the soft, balmy, gentle shower, kissing the earth 
between them. And the tender, golden light, that 
glistens over all—sleeping, dreaming on the slowly 
moving cloud, dancing on the distant wave, and 
clothing wood and wold with ever changing beauty. 

No! I will not attempt to describe her—Willis 
might do it with that tasteful, graceful, dainty, inimi- 
table pen of his; but I ‘‘ hide my diminished head.” 
Ask him if she was not bewilderingly beautiful, with 
a smile like a sunbeam, a voice like a lute-tone, and 
a step like the ripple of a wave. She was not made 
to be described, any more than the sunset shower. 
Like it, her beauty was rather felt than seen, with all 
its shade and shine, its smiles and tears, its glow, its 
grace, its harmony and truth. 


‘ One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
That waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face !” 


I am not going to tell you her real name, she 
would scold me if I did. I wish you could hear her 
scold. She does itto a charm! She curls her beau- 
tiful red lip with such dainty disdain, and tosses her 
head with so airy and saucy a grace that you would 
be half tempted to tease her for the sake of seeing it. 
But I gave her my word that I would n’t tell her name. 
So we must make one up for her. Let us see—Carry 
Carlisle, will that do? Well then, one moonlight 
evening Carry Carlisle was leaning languidly against 
a pillar in the piazza of the Ocean House, at Newport, 
surrounded by beaux and belles, as usual. Her dress 
—I am afraid my friend is a little coquettish about 
dress. She likes to have it correspond with the tone 
of her feeling—and her usual choice in summer, is a 
plain, white muslin ; now and then as her mood varies, 
it is a pale rose, or violet, or blue, always exquisitely 
simple, but that night it was all black. The sleeves 
reaching just below the elbow were edged witha 
narrow frill of black lace, and the same trimming 
was round the top of the dress, which was cut low 
enough in front to show a throat and part of a neck of 
dazzling whiteness. It was clasped on her bosom by 
a golden bird of rare workmanship, and a braid of 
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black velvet confined the knot of lustrous, jet-like hair 
behind. 

‘*¢ Have you lost a friend?” whispered one of her 
devotees. 

“Yes!” she replied with a sorrowful smile, ‘‘ one 
whom I ought to have valued, and whom I shall never 
meet again. I have lost aday! Ihave done nothing 
but dream and sing, and dance and strive for the last 
eight hours, and now I am weary and sad, and cannot 
talk any more,” and half closing her eyes, which 
were full of tears, the turned away. 

“ A rose-bud for your thought, fair lady !”” exclaimed 
Henry Vaughan, a handsome Virginian, shrewdly 
suspected of being a prime favorite with the beauty. 

“Tt should be a pure white one, then,” said Mr. 
Charles Courtland, half aside. 

* And isn’t it?” asked a young Irish officer, as 
Vaughan placed the fair flower lightly in the velvet 
braid. 

Caroline raised her drooping head, blushing and 
smiling through her tears, like a wild rose through the 
rain, as she replied, ‘‘It was a foolish, idle thought, 
and is not worth your beautiful bribe, Mr. Vaughan ; 
but you shall have it, such as it is. I was wishing for 
a fairy to wait on my will, and to bring me some new 
delight.” 

‘* Name your desire, and let me be your fairy!” 
said Vaughan. 

Carry laughed and shook her head. ‘Oh! you 
cannot! for I want to be queen of beauty at a tourna- 
ment, this very night.” 

The Virginian’s dark eyes flashed with the light of 
his sudden and happy thought. 

‘“Andso you shall, this very night. It shall bea 
tournament of mind. We'll lay the lance of thought 
in rest. Our will shall enter the lists, and tilt in your 
honor, sweet queen, and the victor’s prize shall be 
that golden bird! Is it a bird of paradise? It has 
lighted in Eden just now.” 

‘* What made the gold wings flutter, Carry? Was 
it the beating heart beneath ?” 

‘Come. Courtland,” he continued, “‘ you must tune 
your light guitar. Two hours hence we are to re- 
assemble in No —, each of us prepared to sing or re- 
cite an original song or poem, in honor of our sove- 
reign lady.” 

‘No, no!” Mr, Vaughan, said Carry gaily. “ You 
are not to have it all your own way. You lords of 
creation may appropriate the field of battle to your- 
selves, but on the ‘ field of mind,’ woman shall be your 
competitor. If any lady-bird can, and will sing, she 
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shall, and there shall be no queen, except the queen 
of song. A wreath of flowers for the lady victor, and 
the golden bird for the gentleman, the latter to present 
the crown, and the former the bird, their claims to be 
decided by vote. Shall it not be so, ladies?” she 
asked, appealing to those around. 

A unanimous assent was given, and the party sepa- 
rated to prepare for the meeting. 


CHAPTER II. 


I loose the falcon of my hopes, 
Upon as proud a flight 

As those who hawked at high renown, 
In song-ennobled ight —Horricaw. 

It was a pleasant and picturesque scene. The room 
was richly curtained, elegantly furnished, and bril- 
liantly illumined for the occasion. The ladies, in 
gay and tasteful costumes, reclined on cushioned 
sofas; the gentlemen sat at their feet, and the signal 
was given for the trial of skill tocommence. A mag- 
nificent woman in a robe of purple velvet, a widow, 
with an eye like a midnight cloud, in which the light- 
ning slept, was first called upon for a song. Her 
classic head; her bare, and beautiful arms; her full, 
majestic form, were all displayed to advantage, as she 
leaned with regal grace toward her harp, and playing 
a wild and passionate prelude, recited rather than 
sung— 

THE LAY OF THE LADY CORINNE. 

Oh! tell me at once that you love me no more! 

Oh! say you are weary, and hope will be o’er! 

But let me not fruitlessly waste my soul’s life, 

Between doubt and despair, in this passionate strife ! 

Implora pace! 


It is time, Heaven knows, that I turn from my dream, 
’T is folly! ’tis madness, tho’ sweet it may seem, 

And if once from your lips your estrangement I know, 
I’ve a pride still at heart, that would rise at the blow. 


By all the true tenderness lavished too long 

On your bosom, oh, soul of my thought and my song; 
By all the wild worship I’ve poured at your feet, 
Oh! soothe me no more with this fatal deceit! 


I seek not your pity; ’twill deepen the grief 
That can find but in iove all it asks of relief; 
But tell me at once that I trusted in vain, 

And ne’er be those dear eyes bent on me again! 


Yon cannot give back the pure bloom of my soul, 
The freshness, the light that my wild passion stole ; 
You cannot restore me the innocent truth, 

That once was the glory and pride of my youth. 


They are gone, and forever the joy and the bloom, 
They are fled like the withered flower’s blush and 
perfume ; 
If your love has gone with them, oh! listen my prayer, 
Let me rest, tho’ it be in the calm of despair ! 
Implora pace! 


What had Mr. Charles Courtland to do with “ the 
lay of the lady Corinne?” Surely those dark, im- 
passioned eyes were bent upon him more than once 
during the recital, and the rich voice faltered more 
and more, the more he tried to avoid them. 

A pale, plaintive looking youth came next in turn, 
and sung—with a sweet, sighing voice, ‘ The Wild 





Wood Rose,” a simple love-song, which brought tears 
to the eyes of several young ladies. 


The wild wood-rose was blushing, 
Beside our sunny way; 

The mountain rill was gushing 
In light, melodious play ; 

When last thy vows I listened, 
When last thy kiss I met, 

And then thy dark eyes glistened 
With fondness and regret! 


The wild wood-rose, o’ershaded 
By clouds, has lost its bloom; 
And Love’s soft flower has faded, 
*Neath falsehood, grief, and gloom. 
The waves, in winter failing, 
No more to music part, 
And I but weep, bewailing 
The winter of the heart! 


The wild wood-rose, resuming 
Its bloom and beauty gay, 
The fitful gale perfuming, 
Again shall grace the way; 
Again the mountain river 
Its melody shall pour, 
But thou returnest never! 
And Love will bloom no more! 


The next was a bright-eyed school-girl, who blushed 
as she timidly sung, 


Too long have I tuned the light strings of my lyre, 
To Love’s wayward music that weakens the wire,’ 
And now like a bird from a flower-chain free, 

My Country! Its song I devote unto thee, 

Nor ask that thy laurel the minstrel repay, 

While I wake it once more to a loftier lay. 


My country, my country! How sweet are the words, 
How soft to that melody thrill the light chords! 

Like Memnon’s, the harp that is laid on thy shrine, 
Must be touched from on high by a glory divine, 

And sound at the sunrise of Liberty’s light, 

Its holiest strain for the True and the Right! 


And dearer to me, than the smile I adore, 

Be my fatherland’s honor, and fame evermore! 
Tho’ not unto woman the glory they yield, 

To combat for thee, in the counsel and field ; 

If her voice for one moment thy fame may prolong, 
Be thine, only thine, all the soul of her song! 


It was Carry’s turn next—how pure and beautiful 
she looked in her graceful robe of white, as she bent 
over the quaint old Moorish lute, and murmured in 
those soul modulated tones— 


Would you woo a lady fair ! 
Woo her like the knights of old! 
Love was then an ardent prayer, 
Now ’tis but a question bold. 


Then the boy on battle field 
Won his spurs and wore a name, 
Ere his lady grace would yield, 
Ere her smile he dared to claim! 


Not till glory crowned his brow, 
Not till Fame before him went, 

Came he, with impassioned vow, 
With his knee to Beauty bent! 
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Those chivalric feats are o’er, 

Yet there’s still a glorious field! 
Lovers! to the lists once more! 

Here are arms you yet may wield. 


Fancy’s fiery coursers rein, 
Trappings gay and golden bit, 

Wheel them to the charge amain ! 
Couch the glittering lance of wit! 


Hope, the herald, cries ‘‘ good-speed !” 
Love’s light pennon floats on high! 

Beauty’s smile your dearest meed ! 
Sound the trump! to combat fly! 


And now, Mr. Charles Courtland. You desperate 
flirt! You gay deceiver! It is your turn—what are 
you looking at the widow for, with that beguiling 
smile? He touched his guitar with a light, and skill- 
ful hand, and sang in a clear, bold voice, 


** Sempre lo stesso !”,—the pure stream of feeling, 
May show on its surface all shadows that pass, 

The light summer cloud, thro’ the azure air stealing, 
The wild flower that bends like a belle to her glass. 


“Sempre lo stesso !’,—the wave may give back, love, 
The bird’s sunny pinion, that gleams and is gone ; 

The stars’ silver glory, the breeze in its track, love, 
The faint smile of twilight, the gray mist of morn! 


“Sempre lo stesso !—the cloud and the rose, love, 
The skies’ changing beauty, the wing’s glowing tint, 
Break not for'a moment the stream’s pure repose, love, 
They touch but the surface, and leave not a print. 


“Sempre lo stesso !”»—deep, deep in its bosom, 

Where the world’s fleeting pageants ne’er ruffle the tide, 
It hoards, like a miser, its own gem and blossom, 

And sings to itself ali the love it would hide. 


The young Irish officer followed with— 


THE LORD OF DELMAINE. 


The heiress was lovely, the heiress was bright, 

But the heiress was cold as the winter-moonlight, 

And she cared not a straw for the penniless wight, 
The gold-hunting Lord of Delmaine! 


*T was night, and the lady had gone to repose, 
Whosings ’neath her window! ‘ Thy dark eyes unclose!”’ 
With a smile on her lip, Leonora arose, 

For she guessed ’t was the Lord of Delmaine. 


She leans from the lattice, enraptured he sings! 
But hark! on the pavement what love-token rings? 
Oh! spirit of mischief! a penny she flings! 

Thy guerdon—young Lord of Delmaine! 
‘Poor, wandering minstrel! for this serenade, 
My thanks, with the copper !” gay Leonor said ; 


He gazed at the money, he gazed at the maid, 
And away stalked the Lord of Delmaine. 


And then, Henry Vaughan, leaning on the back of 
the sofa where Carry reclined, gave with exquisite 
taste, 

THE FAIRY IN THE SHELL. 


Listen what the fairy sings, 
The lost fairy in the shell, 


hs ASSORTED 


Clear and sweet, her warble rings, 
If you listen right and well! 


* Lady, in the coral hall, 
Of my ocean home afar, 
Where the waters softly fall, 
Where the gold-fish seems a star, 


* While the sea-sylphs rocked their child, 
Listen, lady, what befell! 
Came the waves with cadence wild, 
Whispering round my winding shell. 


** Wondrous sweet the tunes they played, 
Well I learned each soft refrain, 
Mingling in a music-braid, 
Half of joy and half of pain. 


** Now, from that dear home exiled, 
It is life and light to me, 
Still to sing the music wild, 
Born of ocean’s grief and glee! 


“ Lady, when in cradle light, 
You, a dreaming baby lay, 
Angels floated through the night, 
With your smile of love to play. 


“ Hymns of Heaven they warbled low, 
Lady, now, when grief is wild, 
Sing to soothe your woman-wo, 
All they taught the cradled child !” 


The last of the competitors was a noble-looking 
Spanish boy, who sat at Carry’s. feet and gazed admir- 
ingly upon her half-averted faee, while he sang to a 
spirited air on the guitar the followmg song— 


The rose—bring the rose breathing sweet thro’ the dew? 

The shell—bring the shell, with its soft, carmine hue ; 

Bring the blush from the cloud beneath morn’s- beaming 
eye, 

I will show you a blossom of lovelier dye ; 

It is Love’s dearest fiower, and it blooms to beguile, 

It was born on the bright cheek of Carry Carlisle! 


Let Love tune the lute to a light, daimty lay, 

Or soft o’er the wind-harp, the southern wind play ; 
Let the mountain-rill’s low, mellow ripple be heard, 
Or the faint-warbled trill of the far forest bird; 

To music more graceful I listen the while, 

*T is the soul-thrilling laugh of sweet Carry Carlisle * 


Bring the rarest and purest of gems from the mine, 
In the depth of whose heart plays a llghtming divine ; 
Bring the soft ray that beams thro’ the blue mist of morn, 
Bring the star-illumed wave ere its glory is gone; 
I will show you a purer, and lovelier smile, 
Beneath the dark lashes of Carry Carlisle! 
By an almost unanimous vote, the bird was awarded 
to Mr. Henry Vaughan, and the wreath to Carry. 
And as the former—after crowning the graceful 
girl—bent on one knee to receive from her his re- 
ward, their eyes met, and revealed a story which only 





the little bird heard, and told again to me. 
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BORDENTOWN. 


(WITH AN ACCOMPANYING ENGRAVING.) 


Tue Delaware River, though a broad and stately 
stream, is less picturesque than the Hudson, and con- 
sequently has not attracted so much the attention of 
travelers. In the vicinity of the Water-Gap, where 
the river appears to have broken through the moun- 
tains, by some convulsion of nature, at an earlier 
epoch of the world’s history, the scenery on its shores 
is wild and grand: but after leaving the primitive 
region, and especially when traversing the flat alluvial 
plains in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, its banks 
are comparatively tame, but relieved at intervals by 
neat villages and towns. The most beautiful of these 
is Burlington, a country town in New Jersey, about 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. The river front of 
this place is a broad green bank, adorned by elegant 
private mansions, among which the Gothic cottage of 
Bishop Doane stands conspicuous. Next to Burling- 
lington, in beauty, ranks Bordentown, also a thriving 
town in New Jersey. 

This picturesque village is situated on the east 
bank of the Delaware, about ten miles above Bur- 
lington. It isa pleasant country town, with streets 
crossing each other at right angles. The houses are 
detached from each other, and shaded by trees. The 
place is much resorted to in summer by the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, on account of its salubrious air. It 
occupies comparatively high ground; and was settled, 
rather more than a century ago, by a gentleman 
named Borden. 

The chief ornament of the village is the estate of 
the late Count de Survilliers, better known as Joseph 
Bonaparte, the elder brother of Napoleon. After the 
downfall of his family, the ex-king of Spain sought 
refuge in the United States, and obtaining a law from 
the legislature of New Jersey to enable him to hold 
lands, purchased a tract of fifteen hundred acres, in the 
vicinity of Bordentown, on a high bank overlooking 
the Delaware river. Here he proceeded to construct 
a mansion, stables, and out-houses; at the same time 
laying out the surrounding grounds asa park. On this 
estate he lavished immense sums; and for many 
years continued to increase its attractions, by im- 
proving the grounds and enriching his mansion by 
the most costly works of art. 

His gallery of paintings and statuary, though not ex- 
tensive, embraced several articles of very great 
merit. He placed particular value on a picture by 
David, of the Emperor Napoleon, which hung, we 
believe, over the great mantel-piece. This painting 
was afterwards seriously injured by falling from the 





wall. There was also in the gallery a bust of the 
emperor, by Canova, one of the most exquisite works 
of art ever imported into this country. The mansion- 
house, more than ten years since, was destroyed by 
a fire, in which this valuable gallery suffered severely. 

After this conflagration a white garden pavilion was 
erected by the count on the lawn, near the river-side, 
adorned by oleander and orange plants. On agemi- 
nence, immediately above the Delaware, he placed a 
sort of tower, several stories high, upon a terrace, the 
gallery of which commands an extensive view of the 
diversified landscape around. This tower, as repre- 
sented in the engraving, rising above the thick groves 
on the banks of the river, is the first object that arrests 
the eye when approaching Bordentown by water. 
From the top of the bluff on which it stands, a sort 
of bridge was carried out, a great height above the 
river; and here seats were arranged, from which the 
whole country was overlooked. The prospect from 
this spot is very beautiful. To the right and left is the 
river, here a broad but quiet stream, which at your 
feet is covered with water-plants. Before you are 
the cultivated fields of Pennsylvania; behind is the 
white village of Bordentown, and further in the dis- 
tance the vast forests of New Jersey. 

From the tower numerous winding paths lead off 
into the park, which runs along the Crosswick Creek, 
towards which the bank forms a wild and wooded 
declivity. The trees are chiefly pine, and grow so 
thickly that the stranger soon forgets his vicinity to 
human habitations, and imagines himself in the depths 
of a gloomy forest. The illusion was formerly in- 
creased by the deer and hares that occasionally crossed 
his path; but since the death of the count these have 
disappeared, and the park, in other respects, has fallen 
into decay. 

The grounds of Count de Survilliers were at all times 
accessible to visitors, and for many years have been 
a favorite resort for pic-nic parties from Philadelphia. 
In its palmy day, when the residence of the proprietor, 
the mansion was distinguished for its hospitality, and 
few foreigners of distinction traveled in the United 
States without availing themselves of the kindness of 
the owner. 

About a mile below Bordentown is the landing- 
place for the passengers between New York and 
Philadelphia, who here leave the steamboat and take 
the cars in their way to South Amboy, or Jersey City. 
This landing-place is represented in the fore-ground 
of our engraving. 
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BY FRANCIS J. GRUND,. 





THE moment previous to New Year is the most 
brilliant in the French capital, which the people here 
call ‘la capitale des capitales,” (the capital of capitals,) 
while the English content themselves with calling 
London ‘the capital of the world.” Certain it is, 
that London is not nearly so agreeable a city to reside 
in as Paris, though the police of London offers the 
inhabitant far greater protection of life, limb and 
property. 

The streets of Paris are infinitely more gay, though 
those of London are more thronged. This holds, at 
least, of the Boulevards and the great thoroughfares of 
London; but then everybody is there, and you can 
consequently draw a conclusion from them for the 
whole city. In London, you see depicted on every 
countenance a fixed purpose—the body moves pas- 
sively in obedience to the mind, and utterly regardless 
of all it meets on the way, which gives the English 
people an air of heartless indifference; while, in 
Paris, thousands upon thousands rush into the streets 
without any purpose at all, hoping to receive impres- 
sions, and things to reflect on, as they go along. This 
class of people the French call ‘‘ flanneurs,” and it 
forms about one third of the population of every 
French city of some consequence. When the French 
workman has finished his task—when the clerk re- 
turns from his dcreae—the soldier from parade, or the 
actor from his rehearsal, he hurries to join the body of 
flanneurs on the Boulevards, the passages, the streets 
Rivoli, La Paix, Vivienne, and the galleries of the 
Palais Royal, “to \et himself go” —a walking camera 
obscura, in which the external scenes that pass on the 
right and left are reflected, not unfrequently upside 
down. 

In observing this listless mass of respectable /azza- 
ront, well dressed and decently behaved, one would 
suppose that the people are enjoying continual 
holidays, and that the population of Paris is the hap- 
piest on the whole globe. The custom of the French 
shop-keepers to keep the best part of their wares in 
the window, enables the meanest persons to make 
themselves acquainted, at least by sight, with those 
things which the more aristocratic taste of their British 
neighbors prefers to keep from the vulgar eye, and 
which even to look at requires a certain position in 
society. ‘ Carriage people,’ in England, are, even 
in the same shop, shown very different things from 
those which are exposed for sale to ordinary persons ; 
for the commercial understanding of that egotistical 
race never admits that the money of the poor is as 
good as that of the rich: they know it does not go so 
far. Where the French have studied to beguile 
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poverty, and to surround it, at least externally, with 
the appearance of wealth, the English simply slam 
the door in its face, in order to prevent contamination. 
Hence the inexpressibly wretched appearance of the 
poor in England—the self-degradation which is de- 
picted in every countenance—the loathsomeness of 
the wretched, which disgusts to a degree even to 
stifle pity. There is no care taken to show a clean 
shirt where there is none, no substitution of clean 
white paper for dirty linen, or of glazed cotton for 
silk, and washed kid gloves for new ones, and there 
are no hundred thousand people employed, as in 
France, to prepare @ neuf, that is, make them do in 
the place of new ones, without being offensive to 
cleanliness or propriety. The wretched English 
*“‘ operative” wears his clothes until they rot off his 
back; the indigent mechanic, until they become thread- 
bare and greased ; and it is only the English “ gentle- 
man” who is amenable to, and, at the same time, the 
slave of fashion. In France, on the contrary, the 
meanest person endeavors to save appearances; and, 
by conformity to a common standard, to become more 
or less a pattern of nationality. For this reason the 
street manners of the French are so much more agree- 
able than those of the English, and life in Paris, even 
to the poorest person, cbmparatively tolerable. 
Every street in Paris, every public place, every 
theatre is a sort of drawing-room, in which it is rare 
to observe a breach of good manners. An English- 
man reserves his smiles and his attentions for home 
or the company of his friends. Hence he may be a 
very estimable man in a small circle, but there is less 
urbanity in his general deportment than there is in a 
Frenchman of the same class. A stroll in the streets 
of Paris is really entertaining; for a man may there 
study the French character almost as well as in a 
drawing-room. The streets of London are dull, and, 
in spite of the throng in the most frequented ones, 
cold and cheerless. A feeling of utter solitude and 
desolation befalls the stranger in the British capital— 
if the interior of the houses be not thrown open to 
him—if English hospitality do not warm his heart 
from the chill of his daily impressions. To be in 
London without a friend, is to be at sea without a 
compass, and about as bleak. Paris, in comparison, 
is a garden where a thousand objects greet the eye, 
and where even solitude may have its charms. One 
can live in Paris without society and be well enter- 
tained; and what is more, one is always sure of find- 
ing that society which is congenial to one’s mind. 
Such were the thoughts that I communicated to an 
American gentleman, of French extraction, with 
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whom I was strolling along the Boulevards. There 
were a thousand étrennes pour le jour del’ an. Pre- 
sents of all sorts for friends and relations, to serve as 
evidence of good will and fellowship at the com- 
mencement of the year. Among them I also observed 
“the Shakspeare gallery ;” for the British Bard is, now 
during the presence of Macready and Mrs. Helen 
Faucit, decidedly the fashion in France. About ten 
millions of francs are supposed to change hands in 
Paris on New Year’s day, and about three-fourths of 
all the articles purchazeable on that occasion, are ex- 
posed on the Boulevards. A total stranger might, on 
taking his post in or near one of the principal stores, 
make the acquaintance of every class of society, and 
form a pretty fair average of the national character. 

Of real beauty one sees but little in Paris. Out of 
twenty faces, ten at least may be said to be less than 
indifferent, five rather pretty, three tolerably so, one 
quite so, and the last one “‘an agreeable expression.” 
Of that radiancy and transparency, that marble polish 
which one sees in London or in England generally, 
not a trace is to be found on this side of the channel. 
But then, even in England it is only the higher classes 
who can boast of beauty; the countenances of the 
laboring orders are nowhere more deformed and de- 
graded than even there. 

But after all, there is no city in Europe where you 
see such legions of handsome women as in Broadway, 
or Chestnut street, where youth and beauty are almost 
uniformly united. The milliners of Philadelphia cover 
more beauty, than all the skill of the French ‘“‘ mo- 
distes’’ can show off, by candle light. You meet fre- 
quently a handsome foot—a pretty hand—fine eye- 
brows—coral lips—a pretty neck—a fine waist—long 
jet hair—pearl teeth—a round arm, &c.; but you 
scarcely ever meet these things, or any number of 
them, in one andthe same person. A Flemish sculptor 
told me that he required twenty-eight different models 
to make a Venus, and that after all, his goddess had 
very ugly toes, which he could not even supply from 
imagination. 

As to form, no women in the world are equal to our 
own American. If the Greek model is yet to be 
found on earth, it is, am sure, in Philadelphia and 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Fools have said that 
they are deficient in embonpoint; but the true poetry 
of figure consists in being so proportioned that nothing 
can be added without destroying the harmony of all 
the parts, and nothing taken away without exhibiting 
adeficiency. This, too, is the reason why our Ameri- 
can women fade sooner than the European. Take a 
syllable away from poetry, and you destroy the rhythm ; 
prose essays can be handled in any way without 
loosing much of their attractions. The fact is, I 
scarcely saw a woman on the Continent of Europe 
that could not spare, or dispose of twenty additional 
pounds without suffering materially in appearance; 
the complete anarchy of her proportions is for the 
most part prevented only by the iron sceptre—of her 
mantua-maker. 

But, if the French women are not generally hand- 
some, they certainly possess the art of pleasing, which 
they study from their infancy, and which they prac- 
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tice alike toward all persons without distinction of 
rank or fortune. Herein they have an immense ad- 
vantage over the English. Another art which they 
possess, is the throwing off of a particular part of their 
persons which zs handsome, say a small hand, a pretty 
foot, a round arm, a fine mouth, and so forth. The 
moment that a French woman knows that she has a 
fine hand, the whole attitude of her body will be so 
arranged as to exhibit it to the best advantage. The 
hand becomes the centre of a battle-field—the head- 
quarters of all the sallies with which she attacks the 
impressionable portion of mankind. Now that fans 
are again in fashion, she will be constantly playing 
with it; then arrange her curls, because that will give 
her an opportunity of exhibiting her fingers. In her 
box at the opera, one of her gloves will be off, and 
her white potelée hand placed on the red velvet 
cushion, which will make it appear twice as white as 
it really is, and exhibit it in a position fit for a sculp- 
tor. Ifshe havea pretty foot, you may rely upon it 
she will never sit down without uncovering it ; her gait 
will be such as to compel you to look down ; and you 
may bet ten to one that she is passionately fond of 
you. Our American women, thank Heaven! please, 
enchant, captivate, conquer, enslave, triumph and 
glorify, without any such efforts. They require no 
such pitiful retailing of points; no magnetic excite- 
ment through hand and feet, to attract such heavy 
bodies as ourselves. The zatural sympathies be- 
tween men and women are yet alive and active, and 
the latter possess too many of the primitive charms of 
Eve, to require ought to set them off. 

But it is only the higher classes of Europe, as I be- 
fore stated, that enter into comparisons of that sort. 
The lower ones have no separate existence, and serve 
only as panders to the rich. The wife and daughters 
of the European mechanic are mere domestic slaves ; 
in America their comparative ease and comfort im- 
prove both mind and body; every countenance shines 
with intelligence, and every person you see, is more 
or less self-balanced. You can pick out ten thousand 
girls in Philadelphia, from those who do not visit in 
society, and adorn with them the drawing-rooms of a 
European countess. Above all, it is the cerebral de- 
velopments for which our women are distinguished as 
amass. It is something exceedingly rare in Europe, 
and especially in France, to see a well developed 
female forehead ; and the anterior portion of the head, 
the seat of the domestic affections, is universally defi- 
cient. Dissipation among the upper classes, and 
domestic slavery among the lower, seem to have 
diminished the intellectual qualities of the race. 

The only thing for which the French women are 
really distinguished, is the agreeableness of their 
manners. They are less restrained than the English, 
and what few Americans would believe, less aflected. 
For though the abstract regard for truth is much greater 
with the Anglo-Saxon, and Saxon race, than with any 
people of Romanic extraction, yet the forms of 
English society are so extremely rigorous, and so 
litle based on the natural condition of men and 
women, that to comply with them, it is necessary, in 
many instances, to check the best feelings, and to 
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appear all but what men and women-really are. The 
artificial distinctions of society, too, are so arbitrarily 
drawn, that an Englishman, or an Englishwoman 
taken out of the circle they have been accustomed to 
move in, is like a suspended body removed from its 
centre of gravity, swinging to and fro, now unnaturally 
elevated on one side, and now unnaturally depressed 
on the other, till it has found its equilibrium. Hence 
the ridiculous airs of English women on the Conti- 
nent; their inordinate desire for position in society, 
and their extreme jealousy of each other, An English 
woman, to be loved and admired, must be seen at 
home ; her poetry lasts until “she is out.’”? From 
that moment she pleases by her beauty, her rank, or 
her fortune, seldom through the natural grace of her 
manners. To please through any thing else, would be 
a deviation from the rules of aristocracy, and betray a 
vulgar extraction, or at least a relationship to a city 
Alderman. 

In France, the desire to please is manifested on the 
part of the women in every act of their lives, and has 
become so generally mixed up with the ordinary rules 
of politeness, that it requires a nice discrimination in 
a stranger to distinguish between the passive obedience 
to an universal law, and the special regard of which it 
may be expressive toward an individual. There is 
no place in the world in which the vanity of men is 
more apt to be deceived than in Paris, and none, 
where the people are so keenly alive to ridicule. As 
an illustration of it I will mention but one case. 

My friend and myself, after having dined at a new 
restaurant opposite the Roché de Caucal, went to the 
Gymnase—one of the many theatres of the Boule- 
vards which the taste of the Parisians has condemned 
in good society, but which, nevertheless, continue to 
attract crowds of spectators. It was a benefit of a 
favorite actor, and some of the best performers of the 
other theatres—a custom of Paris which is very laud- 
able—had volunteered their services on the occasion. 
We came rather late, having been delayed by taking 
coffee, and reading the Revue de Paris and Mr, 
Thiers’ last hope of the ministry. On entering, we 
found that the stalls of the orchestra were all gone, so 
that we were obliged to take a seat in one of the third 
tier of boxes. Each box contained seats for about 
six persons, and by a partition wall is entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest. The box-keeper showed us to 
one nearly placed in the middle, and opening the door 
handed us the bill, for which, as usual, she claimed wa 
petit bénéfice of some sous. 

We found the box occupied by two ladies, without 
any attendance whatever. We thought at first that 
there was some mistake; but when, from the noise 
we made, they turned their heads, and without the 
least embarrassment, returned our very respectful salu- 
tations, we concluded that after all every thing was 

in order, and that the mistake could not be on our 
side. 

One of the ladies was quite young, certainly not 
more than nineteen or twenty years, and the other 
just old enough to be her mother ; but still a woman 
that might have had some pretension to please. Their 
dresses were exceedingly simple—plain silk and straw 





bonnets, nothing but very white fine kid gloves, and 
a couple of rich cashmere shawls huddled together in 
a bundle and placed on a bench in a corner of the box, 
indicated that they were persons who might have seen 
good society. The old lady had an expression of boz 
hommie in her countenance, which was rather agree- 
able; the young one, anybody not directly from the 
United States might have called handsome. Her 
neck was of the gracefulness of a swan, the fall of 
the shoulders was gradual and making a gentle curve ; 
and what appeared through her dress of the dimensions 
of her arm, was of the most perfect circular form, and 
the fore part gradually tapering toward the wrist. 
One of the hands was entirely exposed in a delightful 
attitude, while the gloved mate by its side rather en- 
hanced than diminished its whiteness. 

My friend and I, with becoming modesty, took up 
our position two benches removed from them, leaving 
the one immediately behind them for their friends, in 
case they had not yet arrived, and in order to avoid as 
much as possible a proximity which might prove a 
source of embarrassment. The old lady immediately 
observed our deference, and with a gentle smile ‘“ as- 
sured the gentlemen” that they expected no addition 
to their party. My friend, encouraged by this polite- 
ness, ventured a step forward; giving me with a 
significant air to understand, that he was an halitué ; 
but I kept my place and only bowed in token of 
acknowledgment. 

At the close of the first act, both our ladies, in the 
usual fashion, turned round in the box so that we could 
see the full light of their countenances. The young 
lady was really one of the best specimens of French 
womanhood, with eyes as mild as the sky in May, 
and lips as red as a rose in the month of June. 

‘‘ May I venture to disturb the gentlemen, by re- 
questing them to let me and mamma pass to the gallery ; 
it is really excessively warm,” she said in a voice as 
pure and melodious as a flute; and as I made room 
and offered her my hand to assist her stepping over 
the benches, she gracefully bowed, put her hand in 
mine as if on the point of being led off to a contre 
dance, and, gently leaning on me, bounced over the 
seats without scarcely touching them with her toes. 
The mother, though less alert, followed in the same 
manner. At the door they both thanked me for my 
attention, and disappeared. My friend and I looked at 
each other ; but neither of us ventured to speak, both, 
however, seemed to say, by the expression of our 
countenances: ‘‘ We are very green; are we not?” 

Before the second act commenced, the ladies re- 
turned, accompanied by two gentlemen with red rib- 
bons in their button holes. The distinction of the 
Legion of Honor is so common that persons are rather 
distinguished without it; but the general appearance, 
and especially the thin, elegant moustaches of our 
heroes, rather showed an advanced grade in the army. 

“We are very much indebted to your kindness,” 
observed the old lady, as She took leave of them with 
a careless bend of her body; “ but really we are so 
well here, that we have concluded to remain.” 

I know not why, but I felt as if a load were removed 
from my breast when the gentlemen departed, and 
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more thankful than ceremoniously polite, I again 
offered my humble assistance to conduct the ladies to 
their seats. In the second act, that was now perform- 
ing, the Polka was introduced; and the young lady 
perceiving that I still kept my reverential distance, 
observed to me with a smile, ‘‘ You must come nearer 
to the stage, or you will see nothing, mamma and I 
are entirely alone here.” : 

I obeyed, I know not how, stammered a few words 
of thanks, and attempted, as far as my embarrassment 
permitted, a conversation. But being fearful of giving 
offence, I addressed myself principally to the mother, 
not without perceiving, as I thought, that this manner 
of entertaining them was the most acceptable. But 
what was my astonishment when at the end of the 
second act, the old lady quitted the box and left her 
pretty daughter to the care of an entire stranger! 
Again I exchanged looks with my companion; but 
neither of us venturing on a remark, I thought it best 
to improve my time in conversation with the young 
lady. One of her hands was still ungloved ; but, as if 
too bashful to look in her face, I modestly cast down 
my eyes on her hand, she gradually withdrew it from 
my gaze, and was about to glove it, when the extreme 
embarrassment which her motion caused me, and 
which must have been depicted on my countenance, 
made her relent. Again the glove was taken off; and 
the hand placed on the soft velvet cushion, which, as 
it seemed to me, blushed more deeply as it kissed it 
with elastic delight. 

In the course of the conversation she mentioned 
to me that she had been in England, (she mest have 
taken me for a Milord Anglais,) but that she did not 
understand enough of the languag® to appreciate Ma- 
cready. She hadseen him also in the Salle Ventadour, 
but had not been more fortunate. Meanwhile her 
mother came back, and the piece being finished, the 
ladies prepared to withdraw. Again I helped them 
over the benches—again I felt the young lady’s hand 
inmine. And again she thanked me for my attentions. 
That manner of giving me her hand, puzzled me! It 
was not an affected touch of one or two fingers ; but 
whole palm, which, however, remained straight, with 





the fingers extended; it was impossible in that posi- 
tion, had I ventured on a thing so bold, to squeeze it. 
Arrived at the door, my friend and I aided them in put- 
ting on their shawls—other tokens of acknowledgement 
—at last a most graceful smile—an apology for having 
caused us so much trouble, and in another second, mo- 
ther and daughter had reached the large Couloir. My 
friend was in a sort of stupor. He looked alternately 
at me, and on the ground. At last he exclaimed, 

** Let us try to learn who they are.” 

Instinctively I consented. 

We rushed out of our box, in which we had re- 
mained motionless until the chandelier was about to 
be extinguished, and, with a bound, landed on the 
staircase. Here the crowd impeded all farther pro- 
gress; but we thanked the multitude for their perse- 
verance ; our ladies were but a short distance before 
us. Arrivedat the vestibule, they halted—perhaps for 
us? (men always flatter themselves that they are the 
objects of woman’s particular attention.) No! the 
weather was too bad; the rain poured down in 
streams ; and the poor creatures (we already began to 
feel pity for them) had no umbrellas! ‘ Let us offer 
them a carriage,” vociferated my friend. But this 
was rather unnecessary ; for at that moment, a chas- 
seur, in the richest livery, announced to them that 
their own was ready. We rushed involuntarily to 
the door. A splendid equipage drove near, down 
went the steps, and as again—the door closed, the 
chasseur took his place behind, and off rolled the 
vehicle at the top of the coursers’ speed. 

‘What carriage was that !’’ demanded I of the foot- 
man belonging to the next equipage. 

* That of Madame la Marquise de S * * *; she was 
here this evening with her daughter.” 

Could one, I ask, be mystified in this manner in 
London? I think not. A British marchioness would 
not venture to go to the theatre alone; and, if attempt- 
ing to do a thing of the kind, would take care to have 
the door of her box locked. Yet were we not better 
off for the adventure than without it, although we 
were allowed to dream of it the whole night, and as 
in my case to commit it even to paper. 





THE LOVE-LETTER. 


Tue knight has come to the latticed bower, 
With its clust’ring vines abounding— 

The knight has come at the midnight hour, 
And his lute is softly sounding! 

He tells of deeds he will proudly dare— 
Of fame that shall go beside him, 

And all for love of the ladye fair 
Whose cold heart has denied him. 


‘Tho’ poor,” he sung, “ yet my soul is true,— 
But you look for nobler wooing,— 

I go, since I may not longer sue, 
Where glorious deeds are doing. 

But ah! you’|l think, when my fall you hear, 
How diffrent, if 1’d won thee, 

Had been my fate, and you’|l shed a tear 
That in death I thought upon thee.” 





He turns away with a broken sigh— 
The crescent moon is fading, 
And its plaintive face, with a sad, sweet eye, 
On the casement looks upbraiding. 
He turns away, but a flutter low 
Is heard by the lattice o’er him, 
And light and soft as the evening snow 
A letter falls before him. 


The morn has come, but the ladye fair 
Her bower has left deserted— 
And many a knight who waited there 
Shall be no more light-hearted. 
But a mighty prince hath the lady wed— 
To a palace proud he bore her— 
‘‘ Thou art queen of this, and my realm,”’ he said, 
As he led the way before her. E. M. SIDNEY, 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS.—NO. I. 


THE BLACKFEET. 
(Concluded from page 93.) 


Between the Blackfeet and the trappers a constant 
war is maintained; and death is the certain fate of the 
solitary hunter if discovered by a roving band of these 
savages. They made no secret to Catlin of their 
enmity to the beaver hunters; but justified their con- 
duct, because, year after year, they had warned them 
from their grounds, and threatened them with death 
in case of further trespass. Hence the traders usually 
go in company, and bloody encounters often happen 
between them and the Indians. The savages, how- 
ever, rarely begin a fight unless certain of victory : 
their common practice is to lie in wait for detached 
parties, and fall upon them with overwhelming num- 
bers. Wied says as many as eighty men in the em- 
ploy of the Fur Company have been known to be 
thus cut off in a single year. Often the innocent 
traveler is mistaken for one of these obnoxious men, 
and falls a victim to the error. Catlin asserts, how- 
ever, that if their hospitality is invoked, they regard 
the claim as inviolate, and will suffer no peril to 
come nigh their guest. During a residence of eight 
years among them and other western Indians, he 
never ran any risk of his life, and was robbed but of 
a few trifling articles. Other travelers, however, 
have found the Blackfeet, especially the Blood and 
Siksekai tribes, treacherous, thievish and sanguinary. 
The manner in which the Blood Indians obtained 
their present name establishes their perfidious charac- 
ter. They were originally called Kahnas, and were 
encamped with the Piekanns, when a small party of 
Kutonas pitched their tents nigh. The Kahnas in- 
sisted on attacking their weaker neighbors, but the 
Piekanns magnanimously declared against it. In the 
dead of night, however, the Kahnas rose from their 
sleep and fell on the defenceless Kutonas, whom they 
massacred in bed, and after taking the scalps of their 
victims, and smearing their faces with blood, they re- 
turned to their tents. But this cruel and perfidious 
action aroused the anger of the Piekanns, who sepa- 
rated from the murderers and refused longer to ac- 
knowledge them as of their tribe. From this circum- 
stance the Kahnas have ever since gone by the name 
of the Blood Indians. The agents in the trading forts 
never trust either them or the Siksekai. 

Duels often occur among these savages, and, like 
the ancient Highlanders, they regard revenge as a 
sacred duty. If a relation is killed his nearest con- 
nection takes the life of the murderer at the first 
opportunity: if this cannot be done a member of his 
family becomes the victim. Sometimes the offender, 
however, purchases immunity by the payment of a 
large ransom to the relatives of the deceased. A 
similar practice was known to the ancient Gauls; and 
in the early days of English jurisprudence, every man 
in the realm, from an earl to a peasant, had his price 





fixed by law, on the payment of which his murderer 
was suffered to go free. In examining the habits and 
customs of the North American Indians we are con- 
tinually struck with points of similarity between them 
and the ancient Germans, as described by Tacitus. 

The Blackfeet hunt the buflalo, on whose flesh they 
chiefly subsist, and of whose skins they construct 
their best robes and tents. In the winter they build 
large parks into which they drive herds of these 
animals. From the antelope and mountain sheep 
they derive the leather of which they fabricate their 
finer articles of dress. Wolves they hunt for the 
sake of the skins, which they sell to the whites. 

The Blackfeet, being hunters, live in movable 
tents, with which they roam about. These are made 
of tanned buffalo skins, and never last beyond a year. 
Their household goods consist of buffalo robes and 
blankets; wooden dishes; large spoons, made of the 
horn of the mountain sheep; painted parchment bags ; 
drinking vessels, of horn; the harness of their horses ; 
kettles, and sometimes tin utensils, obtained from the 
merchants. In the centre of the tent is a fire, over 
which the cooking is done, the smoke being left to 
find its way out through an aperture in the top. Over 
the door of the tent is generally hung the medicine 
bag,* or conjuring apparatus, one of which belongs to 
every warrior of the tribe. Near the tent are piled 
up the dog-sledges, on which are placed their shields, 
saddles and traveling-bags ; while, from a pole erected 
on the top, hangs the meat, out of reach of the dogs, 
fifteen or twenty of whom usually belong to the head 
of every family, and are employed to draw his bag- 
gage when the camp moves from one location to an- 
other. The first thing visiters notice, on approaching 
their villages, is the vast number of these animals. 
The same peculiarity has been mentioned to us, in 
reference to the Arabs of Africa, by more than one 
traveler. The Blackfeet, however, rarely imitate the 
example of the Sioux in eating the flesh of this animal. 

When a visitor arrives at a Blackfeet encampment, 
he is immediately led to the tent of a chief; his 
horse is taken care of, and his baggage is considered 
sacred. He enters the house of his entertainer in 
silence. The pipe is then introduced; the master of 
the house taking a whiff, hands it to the stranger, who 
is expected to pass it to his left-hand neighbor, and in 


* The term “‘ Medicine” has something of the meaning 
of aspirit. A medicine bag is a bird, animal, or other ob- 
ject, in which the owner’s guardian spirit is supposed to 
reside, and which is thence worn as an amulet or charm. 
Among the Mandans, every young man, before entering 
upon life, chooses his medicine bag. For this purpose he 
fasts three or four days, retires to a solitary spot and does 
penance, howling to the lord of life, beseeching him to 
point out his guardian spirit. In this state of mind the sup- 

liant continues till he sleeps and dreams, when the first ob- 
ject that sqpenes to him is chosen for his guardian or medi- 
cine. Nothing will induce an Indian to sell his medicine. 
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this manner it circulates around the group. Some- 
times the chief blows the smoke towards the sun and 
the earth. The tobacco in common use is composed 
of the dried leaves of the sakakorni plant (Arbutus uva 
ursi.) On solemn occasions their tobacco is the leaf 
of the zzcotiana quadrivalvis. On very important oc- 
casions, such as a treaty, or festival, they use a large 
medicine pipe, or calumet, adorned with the red heads 
of the woodpecker and a large fan made of feathers. 

Like all the other savages of the Missouri, the 
Blackfeet occupy themselves in war and hunting, 
leaving to the women the making of tents and gar- 
ments, beside their usual household avocations. Many 
of the braves have six or eight wives, one of whom, 
however, is usually the favorite; the others the hus- 
band is willing to barter with the whites, often for a 
very small compensation. But, although thus indiffer- 
ent to their wives, infidelity on the part of the woman 
is punished very severely. The offender’s nose is 
first cut off, and then she is thrust from her husband’s 
hut. No one, after this, will marry her, and she is 
condemned to eke out a miserable existence by per- 
forming the most menial offices in the camp. Often 
the wife is killed in the first moments of rage, on the 
discovery of her faithlessness; in this case no one 
interferes ; and if the husband avenges himself on the 
paramour by taking away his horse or other valuable 
property, the offender must quietly submit. 

Among the Blackfeet, when a man wishes a wife, 
he sends a friend to the father to make the bargain. 
A price is soon fixed on, and when this is paid, the 
lover takes the girl to his tent, and she becomes his 
without any ceremony. When the husband wishes a 
divorce, he has only to send his wife back to her 
parents. She takes her property with her, the chil- 
dren remaining behind, and no disputes ever arise 
in consequence of the repudiation. 

They do not bury their dead in the ground if it can 
be avoided, but sew the corpse up in a buffalo robe, 
after dressing it in its best clothes and painting the 
face red. It is then laid in some retired place, ina 
ravine or forest, sometimes in the cleft of a rock, and 
often on a high, steep bank, where it will be safe from 
the wolves. The Blackfeet never bury weapons with 
the dead. Whena warrior dies, however, his favorite 
horses are killed over his grave. At the funeral of a 
distinguished chief, Sachkomapoh by name, who was 
said to own from 4000 to 5000 horses, 150 were shot 
with arrows. The relations of the deceased cut off 
their long hair, smear their faces with a whitish clay, 
and wear their worst clothes in token of mourning. 
Sometimes they sever a joint of a finger. The rela- 
tions assemble at the tent of the departed, and even 
the men lament and wail. The corpse is usually in- 
terred on the first day; in case of death during the 
night, it is removed on the ensuing morning. 

Less is known of the religion of the Blackfeet, than 
of that of any other Indian nation. Some travelers 
are of opinion that they worship the sun. Indeed this 
people is comparatively unknown to us. Lewis arid 
Clarke mention merely their names, and later tourists 
for a long time confounded them with the Sioux. 

We cannot close this article without a few words 
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on the peculiar dances of the Blackfeet. These are— 
1. The Mosquito Dance—2. The dog Dance—3. The 
Dance of the Buffalo, with shin bones—4. The Dance 
of the Prairie dogs—5. The Dance of those who earry 
the Raven—6. The Soldier’s Dance—7. The old Bull’s 
Dance—8. The Dance of the Imprudent—9. The 
medicine Dance—10. The Scalp Dance. They are 
described by a late traveller* in the following words. 
* The first seven are all danced in the same manner, 
the only difference is in the singing. This is usually 
sometimes loud, sometimes soft, now high, now low, 
always consisting of short, frequently repeated tones, 
and extremely monotonous, often interrupted by joud 
exclamations of ‘re, ri,’ or ‘hey, hey, hey,’ repeated 
three times, nearly the same among all the Missouri 
tribes, and interrupted by the war cry. The medicine 
dance by the women does not occur every year. It 
is a medicine feast for the latter, at which women, and 
some men likewise appear. A large wooden hut is 
erected, the women dress themselves as handsomely 
as they can, and all wear a large feather cap. Some 
of the women take no part in the dance, and these, 
with the men, are spectators. Men beat the drum, 
and shake the sahisahikere. The last day of the feast, 
when the dance is finished, the bufialo is imitated, the 
men, the children, and the remaining women form 
two diverging lines, which proceed from the medicine 
lodge, out of which the women creep, crawling on all 
fours, and endeavor to imitate the buffalo cows. 
Several men represent buffalo bulls, and are at first 
driven back by the women; but then, as is the prac- 
tice in this kind of hunting, a fire is kindled to wind- 
ward, andthe women as soon as they smell the smoke, 
retreat into the medicine lodge, which concludes the 
festival. They sometimes perform this dancc in 
summer, when the fancy takes them.” 

“The scalp dance is performed when they have 
killed their enemies. The women then dress hike the 
men, and likewise carry their arms. If women have 
taken part in the warlike expedition in which enemies 
have been slain, they paint their faces black. A 
woman sometimes carries the scalp, or several, accor- 
ding to the number they may have; sometimes it is 
carried by an old woman, who then remains outside 
and dances alone, and drums and sahisahikere, played 
by men, accompany the dance. There is likewise a 
dance by the braves, or warriors, who form a circle, 
within which several dance, imitating all the move- 
ments of a battle, and firing their guns, on which oc- 
casion their faces are painted so as to give them a 
fierce expression.” 

In the terrible year of 1838, when the small pox 
nearly destroyed the Assiniboins, and left but thirty 
Mandansalive, the Blackfeet sufferedseverely. They 
fled in every direction to escape the scourge ; motaers 
abandoned their children; the dead were denied 
funeral rites ; and when, in the autumn of the year, a 
band of travelers visited that country, they saw every- 
where the tents of the victims standing in the hills, 
and heard the howl of the wolves disturbed from their 
prey. In one season sixty thousand Indians perished 
by that frightful disease. 

* Maximilian, Prince of Wied. 
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SECOND VERSE, 


When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 

Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Thron’d above. 

Souls like thine from God inherit 
Life and love, 


Eyes 


Sor - row here. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


My Dear Granam:—Since my last I have the following 
“* literary news’? to communicate. In England Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Mesmeric publications seem to have made some 
sensation, principally among the novices. What Miss 
Martineau writes on this subject is merely valuable as 
additional evidence to the work on the subject by the Rev. 
Mr. Townshend; in a scientific view, the work is entirely 
destitute of merit. Miss Martineau describes the Mesmeric 
state not like a person familiar with the laws of nature, 
but as a person who has never been at a theatre would 
describe a scene on the stage. Both magnetism and phre- 
nology have suffered in the consideration of the learned 
by the inordinate number of quacks who meddiled with it, 
and the impostors that were among their number. The 
best and most complete work on Animal Magnetism is that 
of Ennemoser, ‘‘ Mesmerism in Its Relation to Nature 
and Religion,” published lately at Leipsic, in Germany. 
Ennemoser is Professor of Medicine at the University of 
Tubingnen, and has written the work for young physicians, 
and not in the way of an entertaining treatise, to make 
money by it. He admits that the theory of magnetism, in 
its present state, is as yet far, very far from being a 
science, and is afraid that the quackery to which it so 
easily gives encouragement, and the gross impositions 
which have been practiced will, for many years yet, pre- 
vent men of properly constituted minds from meddling 
with it atall. The practice of animal magnetism ought, 
in his opinion, to be strictly prohibited to all who ate not 
regularly bred physicians, and where extraordinary symp- 
toms are exhibited, such as clairvoyance, prophecy, &c., 
legal witnesses are to be procured, and the truth sifted by 
magistrates and lawyers. In this manner the science of 
magnetism would be rendered possible, and animal mag- 
netism could be treated of as electricity, mineral magnet- 
ism, galvanism, and other like phenomena, which are no 
less accountable. The degree of heat produced by the 
mere contact of metals submitted to the action of an acid 
is, in inanimate nature, as great a phenomenon as the ex- 
traordinary action on the nervous substance of the brain 
and the cellular membrane by the process of Mesmerism: 
the quasi self-illumination of the mind without the exter- 
nal operation of light is not more wonderful than the 
white heat produced instantaneously by the contact of the 
two poles of a galvanie battery, which is sufficiently in- 
tense to melt a platinum wire. At least so says the pro- 
fessor; and there is, I confess, some plausibility in his 
argument. But not only the fact itself, but the history of 
magnetism is equally instructive. It is not a new dis- 
covery or invention. Animal magnetism is as old as the 
hills. The Egyptians were well acquainted with it, and 
the Greeks made use of it in their oracles. The Chinese, 
who never theorize, but content themselves in all cases 
with simple empiricism, use it as we would a bath, a ride 
on horseback, or any other exercise. The science is there 
practiced by the barbers, and magnetizers are as common 
as are corn-doctors and pill-manufacturers with us. Nor 
need we sinile at the credulity of these people when cast- 
ing up the sums annually expended in America and Eng- 
land on quack medicines. 

Bentley, in London, has just published “‘ Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III. By Horace Walpole. Now first 
published from the Original Manuscript. Edited, with 
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Notes, by Sir Dennisle Marchant, in 2 vols.” This is not 
only a most interesting historical work, pleasantly and 
instructively written, but full of interest to the American 
reader, as the springs of the American Revolution, and its 
progress and final triumph are there faithfully and truly 
pictured forth. The first seven years of George Third’s 
reign decided the question. The character of the king, 
who, by all historians, is described as a religious bigot and 
a hypocrite—a man of small intellect and great dissimula- 
tion—stands forth in bold relief in these memoirs, and with 
him the unworthy and insignificant ministers that presided 
over the destiny of the greatest nation on earth. Walpole, 
in these memoirs, spares neither friend nor foe; nay, one 
would suppose that his friends fare rather worst; because 
with them he was most intimately acquainted. As the 
work will no doubt soom appear in an Ameriean edition, 
I will abstain from all comment. Suffice it to say that it 
ought to be in the hands of every American reader, as it 
will no doubt make him love the institutions under which 
he lives, and where such gross and scandalous abuses of 
power, and such an imbecile and corrupt administration as 
that which distinguished the reign of George III. are im- 
possible. To her gracious majesty we would particularly 
recommend to glance them over, that she may take a 
warning from the history of her ancestors. 

‘ The Wandering Jew,” which was about being trans- 
lated into every European language, begins to be a drug. 
The gross anti-religious, and, I may add, anti-moral tenden- 
cies of the work have justly disgusted the public. In 
Belgium no one could be found willing, for a considerable 
sum of money, to translate it. The German papers de- 
scribe the work as indecent, and unworthy the genius of 
Eugene Sue; and the clergymen and priests have preached 
against it from the pulpit, and interdicted the reading of 
the work to their parishioners. It is certain that ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew” is no longer an entertaining novel, but 
a political tract, preaching in a most seductive form the 
principles of Communism, and the re-organization of labor. 
Eugene Sue seems to look upon religion as opposed to his 
views, and for this reason attacks it and its functionaries 
wherever he can, and with weapons which are far from 
being moral. The work, moreover, is carried out to an 
unreasonable length, and has already infringed on all the 
laws of composition, good breeding and taste: The /ewille- 
ton literature of France will finish by undermining all the 
true sources of the art, and by crushing even real genius, 
such as Mr. Eugene Sue undoubtedly possesses. 

One of the most entertaining works just published is one 
of Prince Puckler Muskau, bearing the title, “ From Me- 
hemet Ali’s Empire.” It is decidedly the best and most 
agreeable production of the well-known author, whom 
Miss Austin has so admirably rendered into English. It is 
less of an English parlor book, but it is infinitely better 
written, and more instructive than any of his former 
papers. Instead of laughing irony you find observation 
and judgment in his new work, which you cannot lay 
aside without feeling that you have gained some new in- 
formation. The subject, too, is a historical one, and the 
prince the more entitled to credit in his just praise of an 
oriental sovereign, as he left his court not on the best 
terms ; having previously been the object of great suspicion 
on tae part of Mehemet. According to the work, Mehe- 
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met, with infinitely less means, has done that for Egypt 
which Peter the Great did for Russia. He was born a 
simple Albanesian peasant, who only learned to read when 
he was thirty-five years of age—and so poor that he did 
not know where to lay his head. Yet this peasant, by the 
mere force of his genius, became a prince, whose army 
shook the throne of Byzantium, and whose country be- 
came a power of the world. He introduced order and 
safety in the most barbarous portion of the globe—an ad- 
ministration of justice superior to that of any Asiatic state 
—tamed the fanaticism of the people—introduced a degree 
of tolerance greater than is practiced in many a Christian 
land—created commerce and industry—established schools 
and other institutions of learning, of which, for centuries 
past, all idea had fled from tnat portion of Asia—did more 
for the general welfare of the people than was done in 
Egypt by any man since Saladin, and found the means— 
he, who never owned a ship or a regular soldier—to arm 
12 ships-of-the-line, 24 frigates and corvettes, with 1400 
guns and 20,000 sailors, and to raise an army of 100,000 
troops, armed and disciplined after the model of the best 
European. ‘Such a man,” adds the prince, “is not a 
mere successful adventurer; he is an oriental genius of 
government.” 

The introduction to the work was written four years ago. 
Since then, to be sure, the pasha had to yield to the com- 
bined efforts of Great Britain, Austria and Turkey; but 
his power is still a formidable one; and, besides, he must 
be judged not with regard to Europe or America—Charles 
V., measured by the present standard, would be a smaller 
man than Mehemet Ali—but in reference to the country 
he sprung from—to Asia, and the Turkish empire. We 
must compare Egypt under the Mamelukes and Egypt under 
Mehemet. The author is satisfied that the ruler of the 
ancient empire of the Pharaohs has a special mission to 
fulfill, and refers, in addition to his own observations and 
impressions, to Sir John Malcolm’s (Governor of Bombay) 
account of his audience with Mehemet Ali. 

According to Prince Puckler Maskau, the greatest fault 
of Mehemet consisted in not pursuing his victory over the 
sultan. He ought not to have negotiated. Then, again, 
he seems to feel that he is a parvenu, and on that account, 
perhaps, favors the Turks instead of the Arabs in his army 
—a foible similar to that which Napoleon was guilty of 
when he filled the most important diplomatie posts with 
descendants of the old families. 

Our author landed, in 1837, in Alexandria—describes 
his reception, and the personal characters of Besson Bey 
and Coghos Bey, the antiquities of the city, and the fellahr, 
whom he considers to be better off than the peasantry of 
Ireland or the weavers in Silesia. 

Besson Bey is, as many of your readers will know, a 
Frenchman by birth, and was one of the most devoted 
friends and adherents of Napoleon. He has lately pub- 
lished his memoirs, which throw additional light on the 
last unfortunate catastrophe of the French emperor. After 
the battles of Waterloo and Mont Martre, Besson, then a 
French naval officer, offered the emperor a safe passage to 
America, which the selfishness of the followers of Napo- 
leon, or his own generosity, induced him to decline. Then 
followed the catastrophe on board the Bellerophon. It is 
a remarkable fact that the ships selected by Besson actually 
proceeded to America on the rout suggested by the faithful 
officer, and arrived in safety, without meeting on his whole 
passage a single British cruiser. The memoir in question 
is quite a historical document, showing the demoniac 
fate which pursued Napoleon in the latter portion of his 
government, But, after all, the great historical drama of 
which he was the hero required a tragic end. It also 
appears from Besson’s memoir that Napoleon, in his latter 





days, had no longer the force and energy of will which 
distinguished the period of the consulate and the early 
portion of the empire; he took counsel from his friends 
and adherents and—perished ! 

Mehemet Ali’s creations, like those of Peter the Great, 
are naturally those of foreigners ; but it required the talent 
of appreciation to employ them. The Arsenal at Alexan- 
dria is the work of a Frenchman by the name of Cerese— 
the fleet was created by Besson. 

The voyage from Alexandria to Cairo, on the Nile, the 
author describes with his usual admirable talent for land- 
scape painting, and he is equally felicitous in the painting 
of the city itself—its architectural grandeur, its palaces and 
gardens. The portrait of the vice-roy and his court is ad- 
mirably drawn, and the etiquette ruling there described as 
less obsequious and more manly than that which is in 
vogue in many a European residence. 

The book is certainly worth translating; being more 
entertaining and instructive than any of his former publi- 
cations, that have won him perhaps an unenviable distine- 
tion in England. 

A work which, were it translated into English, would 
at this moment be read with some interest in the United 
States, as corroborative of the publication of Mr. Brantz 
Meier’s Two Years in Mexico, is that of Mr. Mihlenp- 
fordt, bearing the title “‘ An Essay Toward a Faithful De- 
scription of the Republic of Mexico.” It exhibits the 
utter incapacity of that country to take care of itself; its 
necessary downfall and dismemberment, and, what is 
more, the necessity of these events, if the fertile and most 
beautiful portions of the globe over which its government 
nominally extends are ever to be subject to the civilization 
and dominion of man. The author resided many years in 
the country, and describes what he has seen without pre- 
tension or feeling. 

A mass of religious publications, for and against the 
Catcholics, the Ultramontanes and Cisalpines, the Pietists, 
Lutherans and Liberals, are leaving the press in Germany, 
France, Italy, and even England. As the subject is too 
delicate to be cursorily spoken of in a periodical, I refrain 
from farther comment than to say that we are, in this re- 
spect, living in a strange age; and, what is still more 
strange, it is not religious fanaticism, but political intrigue, 
which calls forth these productions which disgrace the 
spirit of tolerance and moderation by which the nineteenth 
century ought to be distinguished. Sate: 

The German “ Kunstblatt’? (Journal of Art) contains a 
most beautiful essay on the theory of sound and music, and 
the origin of the Greek fable of Arion. I have no room 
to-day to make extracts, but will do so in my next. I 
think it is impossible to write more in accordance with the 
physical theory, and, at the same time, with a degree of 
imagination and a fund of allegory which show the author 
to be a thorough enthusiast in his profession. 

De Fontenois has lately published, in Paris, a most skill- 
fully arranged “ Biography of the Painters.” 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedition is making the tour of 
Europe, and is translated into all the European languages. 
It has already passed through several editions on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Alston’s novels have just appeared in Leipsic, trans- 
lated into German. 

Mittermayér, the celebrated German jurist and com- 
mentator on Justice Story’s ‘“* Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the United States,’? has just returned from 
Italy, and has given the public a glowing description of the 
arts and sciences of that country. What is more, he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the morals of the Italians, 
compared with those of other Europeans. Jusqu’ @ tantdt. 

Brussels, January 15, 1845. 
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Conversations on Some of the Old Poets. By James Russell 

Lowell. Cambridge: John Owen. 1vol. 12mo. 

This volume contains many obvious beauties, and some 
no less obvious faults. It is, in the main, a delightful book, 
conveying much correct feeling, striking thought, and de- 
licate criticism, in a style of singing sweetness, and, in 
general, illustrating that spirit of humanity and love, which 


characterizes most of Mr. Lowell’s writings. Passages. 


might be selected of singular beauty and eloquence. The 
book, indeed, is so good that we are somewhat provoked 
with the author for not making it better. Some imperti- 
nences and rash assertions might have been advantageously 
omitted. In the remarks on several of the reforms of the 
day, Mr. Lowell ceases to be a voice, and becomes an 
echo. A less clumsy mode of introducing his quotations, 
and a little more modesty in delivering some of his judg- 
ments, would have been an improvement. But, especially, 
the author should have forsworn humor and satire at the 
commencement, and saved his readers from the melancholy 
consequent upon perusing his jests. His sarcasms stand out 
on his page like warts on a handsome fade. Nettled, proba- 
bly, by some squibs fired from flash newspapers at his earlier 
poems, he squibs in return at critics and criticism. He in- 
volves the whole ‘‘ungentle craft” in one sweeping con- 
demnation; hinting, not very dimly, that critics are evi- 
dences of the fact, that men can still live after their brains 
have been taken out. This, with other witticisms equally 
brilliant and original, are only valuable, as all things old are 
valuable. They suggest antiquity, and antiquity suggests 
sobriety. If Mr. Lowell looks to the future for his readers, 
he must not repose on the past for hisjokes. But in hissing at 
critics, he seems to forget that he is placing weapons in their 
hands. His own work is critical—in some respects in the 
best sense of the word, and in others, the worst. He often 
displays a true poet’s tact in detecting in an author those 
subtle shades of meaning, which a common mind would 
overlook. He understands, to a considerable extent, the 
signs of that freemasonry, by which poet speaks to poet 
through all ages. But the intensity of his sympathy with 
some bards, makes him unjust to others. When he judges 
those for whom he has little intellectual sympathy, he 
becomes narrow and presumptuous. He sees them, not as 
they are, but through the medium of his own mind. He is 
about as just to them as they would be to him; and thus 
places himself on the level of those he despises. He mis- 
takes his likes and dislikes for Taste; and does not conde- 
scend to give reasons for his opinions, especially when they 
happen to be rash and untenable. Contemning critics who 
review authors they cannot appreciate, he belongs to the 
class, just as much as Johnson or Gifford. He often de- 
cides on an author’s position, with a nonchalance which 
Jeffrey might envy, and dogmatizes where he should ex- 
amine and quote. To Pope he denies any poetical merit 
at all, and Pope would have classed him in the Dunciad 
with Ambrose Phillips—neither doing justice to the other. 
There is a Lynch law in criticism as well as in politics ; and 
if Mr. Lowell wishes to be consistent in his horror of the 
code of Vicksburg, he should indulge in no lawless hatred 
against Pope. 

Mr. Lowell tells many new things about Byron and Na- 
poleon ; and informs us that Keats is the rival, and some- 
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times the superior of Milton. But we gladly pass over 
such information as this, to come to the real merits of the 
book. The subjects of the conversations are Chaucer, 
Chapman and Ford, who are treated with much genial 
eulogy, and some of their prominent traits illustrated with 
many choice extracts. The episodes in the conversations, 
however, are not woven into the body of the book with much 
skill, and the return to the main subject 1s often bungling 
and unsatisfactory. The faults to which we have referred 
are not only bad in themselves, but they break the harmony 
which characterizes the general tone of the meditation. 
Ford is the most meagerly treated of the three, But Chau- 
cer and Chapman are allowed considerable space. Neither 
is painted at full length, but the portrait of each is a minia- 
ture, done in water colors. Mr. Lowell is a poet, even in 
criticism, and where his sympathies are attracted by any 
peculiar beauties in an author, he knows how to make the 
accompanying mediocrity look like genius. If he is forci- 
bly struck by a very common thought, it soon 
“ Suffers a change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

and the baldness of the original is covered all over with 
beauty, drawn from the suggestive fancy of the critic. He 
has, to a great extent, Lowellized the poets on whom he 
discourses. His individuality unconsciously blends with 
his perceptions and modifies the appearance of the objects 
on which his eye is fixed This is a great beauty when 
outward nature is to be described, but is not admissible in 
the representations of character. The poets whom Mr. 
Lowell attempts to describe, had other elements in their 
character besides those his own mind has perceived or 
projected. His remarks on them, therefore, do not convey 
a distinct or accurate notion of themas individuals, or cover 
the whole scope and character of their minds; but they are 
still replete with fine elucidations of particular traits, and 
enriched with much wealth of hisown. The criticism in 
which Mr. Lowell excels is not the most correct as criti- 
cism; but it is the most pleasing to read, and requires 
finer faculties, perhaps, than usually find their way into 
reviews. 

There is much fertility of mind displayed in Mr. Lowell’s 
book. It teems with images, and fine sayings. It is 
one of those volumes, which, when once read, we like to 
have by us for reference. We have already referred to 
the melody of the style, and the winning eloquence of 
expression to which it oceasionally rises. Some of the 
passages in praise of poesy have a heart-reaching sweet- 
ness, Which makes the ink of the critic turn dry on his pen. 
“The angel who has once come down into the soul, will not 
be driven thence by any sin or baseness, even much less by 
any undeserved oppression or wrong. At the soul’s gate 
sits she silently, with folded hands and downcast eyes ; but 
at the least touch of nobleness, those patient orbs are 
serenely uplifted, and the whole spirit is lightened with 
their prayerful lustre. Over all life broods Poesy, like the 
calm, blue sky, with its motherly, rebuking face.” 

‘It is the high and glorious vocation of Poesy as well to 
make our own daily life and toil more beautiful and holy 
to us by the divine ministerings of Love, as to render us 
swift to convey the same blessing to our brother. Poesy is 
Love’s chosen apostle, and the very almoner of God. She 
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is the home of the outcast, and the wealth of the needy. 
For her the hut becomes a palace, whose halls are guarded 
by the gods of Phidias, ana kept peaceful by the maid-mo- 
thers of Raphael. She loves better the poor wanderer 
whose bare feet know by heart all the freezing stones of 
the pavement, than the delicate maiden for whose dainty 
soles Brussels and Turkey have been over careful.” 

We hope to have more of Mr. Lowell’s musical prose. 
The present volume will undoubtedly be successful, and its 
success should embolden him to collect several other essays 
he has contributed to the magazines. Those on “ Massin- 
ger’ and “Song Writing,” especially the latter, are well 
worthy of preservation. In his next volume we trust he 
will avoid some of the faults which slightly mar the beauty 
of the present. He should never attempt to decide dog- 
matically on poets for whom he has no sympathy. He is 
most successful in delineating the objects of his love, but 
he fails utterly in his endeavor to make proselytes to his 
hates. + 


Neils Klein’s Journey Under Ground. By Louis Holberg. 
Translated from the Danish by John Gierlow. New York, 
Saxton § Miles. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of this book, we are told by the translator, 
was the most eminent writer among the Danes in the 
eighteenth century. If the present volume is a specimen 
of his genius, the Danes of the eighteenth century were 
entitled to the pity of all good Christian men. Holberg, 
it seems, showed a surprising versatility of genius, com- 
prising ‘‘Histories, and Treatises on Jurisprudence, to- 
gether with Satires and Comedies.’? We wish the trans- 
lator had “‘ Englished”’ his histories and treatises instead 
of his satires. The time expended in translating this 
specimen of his ‘“ versatility” has been wofully wasted. 
The book is an attempt at a satire on the world, after the 
manner of Gulliver’s Travels, but it does not possess a ray 
of Swift’s wit or humor. It is dull, stupid and common- 
place, with an occasional touch of vulgarity, unrelieved 
by any brilliancy or point. Trees are gifted with the 
tongues and follies of men, only that they may be the 
vehicles of ideas, moral or satirical, which have been 
worn threadbare by English authors, and which are now 
too trite for fifth-rate newspapers. The attempts at humor 
are puerile in the extreme. There are, undoubtedly, many 
works in the Danish language which the translator might 
render into English, to his own advantage and the advan- 
tage of the public; but in his next effort we trust he will 
show more discrimination in his selection. 





The Waif: A Collection of Poems. Cambridge, John Owen. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Professor Longfellow has brought together, in this ele- 
gant little volume, a number of beautiful poems, most of 
which are not familiar to the general reader. Several ex- 
quisite “‘ drops of song,” from Lovelace, Herrick, Crashaw, 
Vaughan and Daniel, we are glad to see included in the 
collection. Mr. Emerson’s curious “ Each in All’? forms 
one of the extracts. The following stanza bears the 
undeniable stamp of his mind: 


I sought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home in his nest at even ;— 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now; 

For | did not bring home the river and sky ; 

He sang to my ear; they sang to my eye. 


The “‘ Death-Bed,”? by Thomas Hood, is a very beautiful 
consecration of the saddest reality of life. The “ Proem,” 
by the editor, contains some of the finest stanzas he ever 





wrote, and is a most appropriate introduction to the collec- 
tion. May the readers of the volume experience the truth 
of the last verse: 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. New York, D. Appleton 
§ Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This biography is the production of one who saw Dr. 
Arnold much, and knew him well. It is an interesting and 
instructive narrative—a heartfelt tribute to the memory of 
a good and accomplished man. The letters and journals of 
so eminent a scholar as Dr. Arnold would be an important 
contribution to literature, even if there had been nothing 
in his personal character to endear his name to benevo- 
lence. One of England’s greatest scholars, and one of her 
most prominent historians, he was, at the same time, one 
of her best and largest hearted men. So much knowledge, 
combined with so much integrity—so wide a grasp of un- 
derstanding, and so delicate a perception of moral distine- 
tions—it is rare to see. The book may be commended to 
all who feel an interest in human progress, and who love 
to observe strong qualities of mind and character exercised 
in promoting the welfare of the race. To those engaged 
in the cause of education, the work cannot but afford both 
information and inspiration. 

Dr. Arnold’s correspondence was extensive, and his let- 
ters embrace a large variety of topics. Many of them re- 
late to theology and church government, particularly to 
Puseyism, of which he was a sturdy opponent. English 
politics are likewise discussed with much discrimination 
and candor. The condition of the laboring classes occu- 
pied a considerable portion of Dr. Arnold’s thoughts, and 
his letters are replete with sound speculations on the sub- 
ject. His political principles were liberal. We find in 
his correspondence a more accurate insight into the real 
nature of Toryism, condensed in more pregnant sentences, 
than we have seen in any other publication. We trust the 
book will find readers wherever philanthropy and freedom 
find disciples. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By S. Margaret Fuller. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 280. Greely §& M’Elrath, New York. 


This is a discussion of the position, capacities and oppor- 
tunities of woman in our age and in Christendom, by one 
of the most independent, free-spoken and large-souled of 
the sex. The author is known to a circle of cultivated 
minds in the metropolis of New England as a gifted, 
earnest and thoroughly informed woman—an embodied 
Intellect—whose writings in ‘ The Dial,’’ and elsewhere, 
though they have shunned popular channels, and have not 
appealed to popular appetites, have deeply impressed and 
signally ilumined those minds to which they have addressed 
themselves. In the work before us, Miss Fuller has ap- 
pealed more directly to the general heart, The reader 
will be charmed by the wealth of intellect, the exuberance 
of illustration, drawn from the whole range of ancient 
and modern literature, with which she invests her subject. 
Others have appeared as the champions of ‘“* woman’s 
rights,” so termed, and the combatants or bewailers of her 
wrongs; she discusses them in a comprehensive and catho- 
lie spirit, and exhibits the whole ground in the clearest and 
fullest lights without partisanship or passion. Her book 
will be widely read and cherished. 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, Complete: With 


a Memoir of the Author, by Washington Irving. And Re- 
marks upon his Writings, by Lord Jeffrey. With illustra- 
tions. 1vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Lea § Blanchard. 1945. 


This is an elegantly finished volume, highly creditable 
to the Philadelphia press, and very nearly equal to the 
London edition of which itis a copy. With the exception of 
a portrait of the poet in mezzotint, the illustrations are 
from neatly executed wood engravings, a style of illustra- 
tion which, we may remark, is becoming miraculously 
popular among economists. The copy before us is indif- 
ferently bound in cloth. 

At this day it would be wasting words to discuss the 
rank of Campbell as a poet. His early cotemporaries with 
one accord assigned him a station, which the criticism of 
more than forty years has left unchanged. Asa lyrist he 
stands first. His more extended poems display high powers. 
His versification is polished elaborately. There is a-nerve 
and fire about him that quicken the blood like the Greek 
Iliad. He glows with enthusiasm. His imagination is 
sometimes strikingly bold. And to these we may add a 
facility for different styles of poetic composition, such as 
this age has nowhere else witnessed; for neither Byron, 
Scott, nor Coleridge, although each his superior in their 
several walks, can produce three poems such as ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope,” “Gertrude of Wyoming,” and “ The 
Battle of the Baltic.’’, 

The first of these, “The Pleasures of Hope,’? was pub- 
lished when Campbell was but twenty. Itis an imitation— 
as most poems produced at that age are j and bears marks of 
a juvenile taste and ignorance of art. Bunt it is full of ani- 
mated pictures, some of which, especially the fall of Po- 
land, will live forever. This was followed by several 
short lyrics, the best of which, “‘ Hohenlinden,” is like the 
blast of a trumpet sounding a charge. Then comes “ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,” the most finished and elegant of all 
his works, a poem brilliant with fancy, musical as a flute, 
and everywhere tearful with pathos. Its reception was 
less enthusiastic than ‘‘The Pleasures of Hope,” and it 
was first properly appreciated in this country; but long 
since it has become the favorite composition of the poet, 
with all persons of delicate taste. Soon after appeared 
** ©? Conner’s Child,’’ an elegant poem, but inferior to its 
predecessor in every respect; and at intervals followed 
others, each successive one worse than the former, until 
the last were absolute trash. Whether it was that the re- 
putation he had already gained unnerved him, as the shade 
of a full grown tree withers the shoots that would spring 
up beneath it, or whether it was that the physical excesses 
in which for many years he indulged, destroyed his 
originally fine powers—certain it is that the Campbell of 
our generation, and the Campbell of our fathers, were no 
more alike than high-souled manhood and driveling old 
age. 

We could almost, at times, regret that he did not die in 
youth, like Byron. There were many points of resem- 
blance between the two poets; but it is a pity Byron did 
not live to redeem his reputation, a still greater pity that 
Campbell did not find an early grave. He should have 
died in the first flush of fame, when “ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming” was still new and fresh, when the heart of Britain 
yet thrilled with his ‘‘ Mariners of England.” ‘To have 
gone down to the grave with his fame unsullied, and the 
belief that his genius was yet only in its dawn, would 
have been a glorious destiny; but to live on, as he did, 
until reputation was a thing wholly of the past, and the 
man of to-day was but the inanimate effigy of what he had 
been yesterday, a living body with a dead soul, this was a 
doom too ignoble! Once Campbell might have been laid 





fitly to rest amid the dust of mighty kings and consecrated 
poets, with the knowledge that the old banners of that proud 
mausoleum looked down on no one more gifted by genius, 
or who had run so splendid a career. Alas! it was not 
thus fated. 

Although the public taste has somewhat changed since 
the poems before us were written, and although that taste 
is destined to still further modifications by events now 
silently at work, the earlier works of Campbell will be 
sought for so long as the language endures, polished ele- 
gance has a devotee, or a single bosom warms with noble 
and generous emotions. And men will venerate his name, 
though with a regretful feeling, as when we think of a 
dimmed and sinking star. 


The History of the Consulate and Empire Under Napoleon. 
By M. A. Thiers. Translated from the French, by D. F. 
Campell and H. W. Herbert: With Notes and Additions. 
No. I. Philadelphia: Carey § Hart, 1845. 

The history of Napoleon is the history of a great crisis 
in human affairs. He was at the head of a revolution, 
which, like a destroying deluge, while it swept away all 
the old land-marks, and involved everything in one com- 
mon ruin, left behind it.a rich and fertilizing soil, from 
which a new world was to be constituted. The France of 
to-day and the France of 1789 are almost as different as 
western Europe under the Roman empire and the same 
Europe under the feudal system. And the revolution 
which worked this change, though originating before Na- 
poleon, was seized and controlled by him, so that not only 
France and Germany, but all Europe, retain, to this day, 
traces of his gigantic genius. 

The life of such a man is well worthy of study. To un- 
derstand thoroughly his character, to appreciate the causes 
of the revolution he was the head of, and to learn the 
series of consequent events which hurled him in the hands 
of an irresistible destiny, on the snows of Moscow and 
thence on St. Helena, is a task more instructive than the 
reading of a thousand dry books of annals, such as the Uni- 
versal History. But few really undertake the labor, for 
to know Napoleon thoroughly it is requisite to peruse not 
only the general histories of our day, but at least a hundred 
biographies, memoirs, &c., among which the most promi- 
nent are the volumes of Bourienne and Madame Junot, and 
the various military journals of his generals. Few have 
leisure for this; but as a summing up, however, for the 
general reader, the history by Thiers, read in connection 
with Alison’s volumes on the same theme, is all that can 
be asked. M. Thiers, though a partisan of the emperor, 
is generally fair, and by no means so blind to his faults as 
many other French writers. The translation is well exe- 
cuted; and the notes convenient to refresh the memory. 


Harpers’ PicToriaL Brste.—We have received from 
the Harpers Number XVII. of their elegant edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, There is no falling off in the beauty of 
the work. 


- 


‘‘ GRAHAM” FoR 1845.—The great increase in our edition 
for the present year, and the warm encomiums bestowed 
upon us by the American press, are sources of just pride to 
us. Upon no previous volume have we expended money 
so liberally, and, from present indications, we are likely to 
reap our reward, in a large list of new subscribers. One 
great secret of our success is, that we perform what we 
promise, and have carried successfully out our Battle- 
Grounds, Indian Scenes and Portraits of Authors. 
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